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A FEW INDIAN HOUSES 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


HE House Beautiful of to-day is an evolution. It is good as an edu- 
cation to see from what it has evolved; good, also, as a study of 
how our ancestors have slowly burdened us with habits and customs 
to which we are now slaves. We have but to watch the rapid growth 

of modern methods in domestic life to see what I mean. Twenty years ago a 
telephone was only a scientific possibility. To-day every professional and busi- 
ness man must have one or more in his office and one in his house. Private 
bath-rooms used to be luxuries in a house, now they are necessities. 

The modern Indian of the Southwest, however, is still largely in his primitive 
simplicity as far as his home is concerned. The architecture of the Navajos, for 
instance, has not changed for nearly four centuries at least, and it is possible 
it is the same as it was a thousand or even two thousand or more years ago. 
Coronado’s descriptions (or those of his historian) of the houses of the Zunis and 
Hopis, written three hundred and fifty years ago, might refer to many houses 
in these pueblos to-day. The Havasupais live in their willow-built “hawas,” as 
they have done from traditional times, with their tiny cliff-dwellings as places 
of retreat now as of yore. And it is to some of these interesting dwellings I 
wish to conduct the readers of Toe House BEaAvuTIFUL. 

Let me first ask you to visit the Bedouins of the American Painted Desert 
—the Navajos—the proud, haughty, scornful Indians that gave our government 
so much trouble until Kit Carson so humbled the whole nation that they never 
speak of him without dread. The Navajo’s home is a hogan. Do not pronounce 
this as if it were a name of Irish ancestry. There is nothing Hibernian in the 
Navajo, except his keen humor and jolly good nature, when he has accepted 
you as his guest. Put the emphasis on the last syllable—gan—and make the 
first syllable short, and it will come as near to the true Navajo pronunciation 
as the American generally comes. 

The casual observer, who rides through the Navajo reservation, will tell you 
that the Navajos have huts built of poles and mud, and that there is no differ- 
i ifference that amounts to much. And yet Cosmos 
Mindeleff one of the experts of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, has 
written a monograph of forty-two folio pages to describe their differences. There 
are winter hogans and summer hogans, and if I were inclined to be a captious 
critic, I might accuse the editor of this beautiful magazine of stealing its name 
from a common Navajo expression, “hogan nizoni,” “house beautiful,’ as the 
Indian generally calls the house to which he takes his first bride. 

The Nav ajo hogan is not a permanent structure. Probably the chief reason for 
this is a strange and peculiar custom this people has in connection with a hogan 
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in which some one has died. It circular beehive in shape, with a hole at 
diately becomes the home of the “ achi the top and an entrance below. Through 
or spirit of the dep: | the 1 this entrance a fire is placed within th 
are pulled down over the body and oven, the hole above acting as a chimney. 
place set on fit Thousands of 1 When sufficient heat has been generated, 
ruined hogans are to be found o1 the ashes are scraped out and the food 
reservation, and th Navajos : inserted; the hole at the top and the en- 
them with grave cd ‘ination. Stepl trance below are closed and sealed with 
and others confi Mindeleff’s _ st mud until the cooking or baking process 
ment, that “if one little stick of w is completed. 
from an achindi hogan 1 ed al By the side of this oven a camp-fire was 
~amp-fire, as is sometimes done by it made, and soon after our arrival the ribs 
erent whites, not an Indian will app f a sheep were being roasted and coffee 
the fire; and not even under the great ade for our delectation. On one side, 
necessity would they partake of th the chief mistress of the hogans (the 
prepared by its aid Navajos are polygamists, and often 
The Navajos hi: no skin lod have two or three wives) was busy at her 
wigwams like the Sioux and other p blanket-weaving frame, and on the other 
and northern Indians he construct side three of the principal men of the tribe 
of their hogans is almost a religio were discussing matters of national in- 
them, so conservative are they in fol terest, while my friends and I discussed 
ing the methods prescribed in their | the mutton and coffee, with excellent 
gends and myths. Beautiful storic read that had previously been baked in 
told of glorious hogans made of s!} the earthen oven. 
and turquoise, with rafters of sunb Of an entirely different type are the 
and arches of rainb ut those hor houses of the Pueblo Indians. ‘These are 
were for the gods. Tor con real “town” people, and have houses and 
five chief timbers must be used in buildin treets even as we more pretentious peo- 
the winter hogan, three of whicl ple do. The pueblos are found in New 
terminate in spreading forks. The ot] Mexico along the Rio Grande, and as far 
two are for the doorway, which al\ north as Taos, while the Arizona pueblos 
points exactly to the east. An exca. re generally known as the Moki (properly 
tion is made, oval in shape, where tl the Hopi) villages. They are really cliff- 
hogan is to stand, and when the fir rowning structures, perched, as they 
main timbers are in place, the sid re, on the summit of precipices, several 
filled with smaller timbers and bougl undred feet high. The level spaces above 
pinion, cedar, ete., after which the sti named mesas—offered natural sites 
ture is covered, first with cedar bar] r homes, with an abundance of building 
then with éarth, so that it is complet aterial at hand in the shape of the 
storm-proof. rge and small pieces of disintegrated 
Summer hogai ar erally ndstone; while their inaccessibility made 
elaborate, as they a re temporary fense easy, should marauding foes come 
their character. A simple, commot ther by day or night. The seven Hopi 
is a part circle of r} nd bet wns are built on three mesa heights, 
this and the winte! n (which is wn respectively as the east, middle, 
as comfortable as a protection aga d west mesas. The general style of 
the summer’s sun as t! ter’s rchitecture is the “terraced,” where 
there is every grad hut. I was he first story is wide at the base. The 
pitably entertained when traveling fi econd story recedes from the front of 
Tuba City to the Hopi me years first story, and thus makes the 
in a large summer hogat In the cei st step of the terrace, while the third 
was the earthen oven in which bread a ry recedes eqvally from the second 


meats are cooked exes { lt | constructs the next two steps. It is 
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a convenient though primitive architec- 
ture, as the roofs of the stories below and 
of the third one above, being flat, make 
convenient courtyards, workshops, and 
gossiping and sleeping places. 

These houses are all built and owned 
by the women, and at Oraibi I saw a num- 
ber of women engaged in this interesting 
though arduous labor. Some were busy 
mixing the mud mortar, others carried it 
up the rude ladders to the workwomen 
above; some were selecting the stones, and 
others carried them. It was a busy, 
novel, and picturesque scene, and I could 
well sympathize with one of them, who. 


to imitating the architecture of the white 
men, and placing doors and windows in 
the ground stories of their houses. “In 
the days of old,” the doorless and win- 
dowless houses were purposely contrived, 
for then they acted as forts when their 
inmates were attacked. 

It is clear that these homes and those 
of Acoma in New Mexico were intended as 
citadels of defense against enemies whose 
only weapons were stone axes and ham- 
mers, flint-tipped lances and arrows, and 
the like. Perched high upon the roof 
of such a structure, the entrances well 
protected, a few determined, crafty, and 











HOPI PUEBLOS 


sweating in the burning August sun as 
she toiled up and down the ladder, called 
out to me, “ A-tu-u-u””—“ It is very, very 
hot.” It was hot, and I wondered why 
they chose to work at that period of the 
year, rather than wait until it became 
cooler. 

One of the older houses of Oraibi is 
now owned by Kuch-i-went-i-wa, who 
was one of the imprisoned hostiles sent to 
Aleatraz fortress in San Francisco harbor 
some years ago, because of his determined 
opposition to the idea of having his 
children taught in the white men’s school. 
Since his return, his hostility is none 
the less, but he counts me among his 
white friends. There is no other way 
of getting into the ground story of this 
house than by climbing up the ladder and 
dropping through a trap-door in the ceil- 
ing. Of late years the Hopi have taken 


brave men could keep off ten times their 
number. 

At Walpi, Mashonganavi, Oraibi, Shun- 
gopavi, and other of the villages, quaint 
arched passageways are found. They are 
simple and primitive types, but show a 
desire to utilize 


space and add conve- 
nience. Nor is space the only thing 
utilized. The earthenware ollas of the 
inhabitants, when their bottoms are 
broken out, are not disearded, but, 


piled one above another, make excellent 
chimneys. 

Of the many other interesting things 
I might refer to in Hopi or other pueblo 
architecture, I must not neglect the tiny 
doorways. These are so small in many 
instances, that in going from one room 
to another a tall person has either to 
go down on his knees and crawl in, or 
project his head far before his feet, bow- 
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ing over in most huml 


his legs after him as best 


same small doorways 


cliff-dwellings, and this 


Sage persons tO Aassl 
years was implicitly 
these cliff-dwellings 
dwarf race th: 
peared. How foolis 
we now know, for all 
these cliff-dwellings 











by the ancestors of the very peopl 
Ari 


are now the Pueblo 
and New Mexico. |! 
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Havasu (Catara 
Cafion in Arizona have 


three or 
One where 
some weeks ¢ 
al grace, thougl 
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1d commodious, 


answered every purpose of its prit 
tive owners. A square brush 

was built in front of and over 
entrance, and in the warm, sumn 
nights no place that I could find vy 
so convenient a sleeping-place as_ thi 
The ladder was as primitive as i 
interesting. Indeed, to climb it with 
armful of blankets was sometimes ex 


citing. It was simply a cottonwood tre 
with notches cut into it 


supposed to put his fe 
To get up five or six 
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BEAUTIFUL 


description are called “hawas.”” In many 
of them the shape is that of a parallelo- 
cram, some ten to fifteen feet long and 
six to eight feet wide. Poles at the cor- 
ners sustain the cross rafters, upon which 
lighter willow branches covered with 
mud are placed. Three sides are “ walled”’ 
up with bark, willows, or cottonwood 
branches, and the front is left open. 
Over this open front, the willow shade I 
have before referred to is generally built 
a summer provision, though it is often 
lowed to remain throughout the winter, 
and is made more useful by covering with 
earth. 

The sweat-houses, or toholwas, of the 
Havasupais are generally constructed of 
a light willow framework, and when 
the baths are to be taken, Navajo 
blankets are thrown over the frame to 
keep in the steam. Formerly the frame- 
work was covered with grasses and earth, 
but now the easier method is followed. 

More interesting to me, however, than 
the present-day dwellings of the Hava- 
supais are the innumerable, tiny cliff- 
dwellings found in all the many side 
eafions that radiate from the main cafion 
of the Havasu. Perched high above 
the ecafions’ levels, with tiny doorways 
so small that in some cases a full- 
erown man cannot enter them, in the 
most unsuspected nooks and on im- 
possible shelves, it is no wonder they 
provoked great curiosity. But if the 
curious observers had merely asked the 
Havasupais what they were, they would 
have learned that they were “meala 
hawas”’—corn houses—where corn and 
‘ther eatables were stored until they 
ould be removed to the central village. 
These are still built by the Havasupais 
vherever they have growing crops, and 

any of the ancient cliff-dwellers found 

the Grand Cajfion of the Colorado 
River are Havasupai meala hawas. 

Perched 2,000 feet high above the vil- 

ge of this tiny nation, and inaccessible 
xcept by one perilous trail from above, 
the entrance to which no white man has 
ver yet found, is a national corn store- 
house, where, according to Havasupai 
radition, a large amount of corn is or 
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used to be stored. Once, after a great 
flood which destroyed all their crops, the 
tribe suffered greatly from famine, and 
their chief decreed that a_ cliff-house 
should be found where food could be 
stored, and yet be free from possibility 
of injury by storm, theft by animals, or 
raiding by enemies. This was the site 
he chose, and for many years a certain 
portion of all imperishable crops was 
stored here. A white ear of corn, pecked 
out of the rock, denotes near proximity to 
the place, but I doubt whether many of 
the present generation of Havasupais 
have more 


of an aboriginal people are as real, as 
marked, as influential upon their lives, as 
are those of the higher types of humanity 
upon theirs. Indeed, I could tell a story 
about kish, which I photographed, of 
domestic love and happiness shattered 
by the evil powers of a seducer and 
betrayer; of a crafty plot to get rid 
of the wronged husband, in which judge, 
sheriff, and governor all participated; 
of trials that for arguments and decisions 
surpass those of the Star Chamber; of 
the temporary success of the evil powers; 
of final retribution and miserable death. 

I have known 





than a mere 
tradition as to 
its location. 

The cousins, 
by blood and 
language, of 
the Havasu- 
pais are the 
Wallapais,who 
roam over the 
Painted Desert 
to the south 
and west of 
Havasu Cajfion. 
They are the 
Walla—tall 
pine, pati— 
people; the 
people of the 
tall pine. Near Hackberry they have 
constructed a number of residences from 
discarded railway ties. While their general 
style of “hawa” is exactly like those of 
the Havasupais, these are striking enough 
to deserve special mention. 

A striking type of Indian house is the 
tule “kish” of the Mission Indian of 
southern California. Though it, with 
all the other crude dwellings here pic- 
tured, may seem to the casual observer 
to be devoid of interest, yet it must 
be remembered that they are the dwell- 
ings of human beings, and that, though 
we may not think it, the emotions, 
passions, desires aspirations, and despairs 





men and wo- 
men weep 
themselves in- 
to insanity, 
because—as 
truthfully por- 
trayed by H. 
H. in ‘ Ra- 
mona’? — 
United States 
justice valued 
“legal right” 
more than 
“moral right ”’; 
asad reflection 
upon our na- 
tional honor. 
HOUSE Such conflicts 

have taken 
place wherever the Indian had lands that 
the white man coveted, and are even now 
occurring where the Indians of Warner’s 
Ranch are, it is said, being dispossessed 
of land and homes they have enjoyed for 
centuries, by a decision of one of our 
highest. tribunals. 

Home is home, whether to the uncivil- 
ized Indian or to the cultivated white 
man, and we should not forget while in 
the enjoyment of our own house beauti- 
ful that it is our duty to see that the help- 
less Indian of our land is permitted free 
and full enjoyment of his own. It is not 
easy to adapt one’s self to the plains if one 
has lived on the heights. 




















ART, INDIANA 


AN INEXPENSIVE CITY 
HOUSE 


DECORATED BY 


LKHART, Indiana, is a city 
homes, and the house b 101 o 
ing to Mr. Terry L. Turner 


one of the most interesting of 


them. It has recently been reconstruct: 


toa degree, the stone porch being one of 


the new features. This and the r 
modeling of the interior, as well as the 


decoration itself, were in the hands of 


Mr. Samuel Howe, who has done a 
deal of work of this kind, both in the 


east and inthe west. He has introduced 
some’ novel features, which are evident 


in the photographs, yet the effect of 


simplicity is very well maintained. Thi 


walls are paneled in oak, with cornices 


oreat 


SAMUEL HOWE 


’ the same wood, and within this frame 
re set large panels of a heavy French 
aterial in rose eolor. The doorways 


nd windows are heavily draped, and a 
vide stiff frame of flowered brocade is 


about the large opening between the 
oms. The same material is used in 
unusual and rather graceful fashion at 
windows, where the rigidity is more 


leverly concealed. These flowered bor- 
ers give a note of contrast and gayety 


the rooms, which might otherwise 
too severe, 
Very little ornamentation is used and 
pictures are hung. It is with some 


f 


lief that we find that even the mantel- 
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THE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE DINING-ROOM 


shelves are almost empty. In the draw- 
ing-room a cast in high relief of a Madonna 
and Child gives its note of warmth and 
feeling to the place. 

Plaster casts are only too rarely used 
in decoration. In a room which is full of 
color they may be effective where pictures 
of any kind would seem out of place. 
Few houses are spacious enough to make 
room for reproductions of antique statues, 
but there are reductions of these master- 
pieces which would give life to many an 


empty corner. Some of the beautiful 
old reliefs, too, could be used to great 
advantage, though a certain severity of 
decoration is necessary for the happiest 
results. 

Mr. Turner’s dining-room has an 
unusual dignity. The cupboards break 
the lines pleasantly. The  brick-faced 
mantel is admirable in its proportions, 
and its shelf holds two candlesticks only 
by way of ornament. The carved panels 
above it are the room’s chief luxury. 


The Underground Passageways of England 


HERE are numerous traditions 
of achievements of underground 
architecture which are not alto- 
gether, or at all, unauthentic. 
There is the often-talked-of passage from 
Highgate or Hampstead to St. Albans, 
invariably associated with the redoubt- 


able Dick Turpin. Certain traces are said 
to have been found, and of the many 
hazarded explanations, perhaps the most 
plausible is that which suggests that it 
was the commencement, in Roman times, 
of an enormous military work between 
London and Verulamium. There was said 
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to be an underground passage in cot whose rigorous discipline Fosbroke relates 
tion with Sir Thomas More’s hous sO many quaint particulars, were wont, 
Chelsea, though neither its destination 1 tradition said, to attend at the Holywell 
dimension seems to be known. Traditi at Kilnwick, and there perform miracles 
asserts, too, that there was a similar v f healing. 

from the Tower of London to the | But what doubtless seemed the greatest 
Palace at Eltham; and a less shadow miracle of all was how they got there, 
authority declares that it was fro till the mystery was put an end to by the 
subterranean passage at Hampton ( liseovery of a subterranean passage to 
that Charles I. effected his escape from 1 the nunnery. From Guisborough Priory 
jailorship of Colonel Whalley. Relati » tunnel ran for a mile and a half to a 
to the other principal actor in the gt place called Toecotes, and in the midst of 
drama of rebellion and regicide is the t1 this, so we learn from Ord, was a mighty 
dition of an underground passage fr chest of gold. Easy enough to be plun- 
Cromwell’s house at Westminster, at lered, it would seem, since its only guar- 
readers of Dumas will not forget t lian was a raven—but this raven, like 
effective use he makes of this belief Poe’s, 





“Twenty Years Afte1 Had all the seeming 
It is only natural that manv of tl Of a demon that is dreaming,”’ 
traditions of unde1 








o | passages when any venturesome wight ap- 
dwellings should associate them with rel roached with felonious intent, the seem- 
gious houses or churches, the obligati ng came true and the dreaming ended, 
of sanctuary, the political importance: nd the Foul Fiend himself stood re- 
ecclesiastics, and the fluctuating relat ealed. There was a passage, the old 
between Church and State, making secrec} ooks tell us, between Someries Church 
of transit and abode often absolut nd St. Mary’s, Luton, and another from 
essential. There was the alleged subte1 Newnham Abbey to the priory at Bed- 
ranean communication between Sout ford, some two miles distant. This ap- 
ampton and Netley Abbey; another | ars to be fairly well authenticated, and 
tween Warwick Castle and St. Joh erhaps the same may be said of the tun- 
Priory; another between the Castle ar nel between Larkbeare House, in Exeter, 
Priory at Lewes. From the famou the castle and cathedral, and of that 
Abbey of historic Tewkesbury there ra etween Sawley and Whalley Abbeys in 
it was said, a passage underground t Yorkshire, stated to have been seven 
Malvern—possibly to the monastery iles long, and of which traces are said 
founded there by the Confessor be found. Intervening water was as 

From Durham Cathedral, “half Chur ttle of an obstacle in those days as now, 
of God, half tower against the Scot ways assuming the existence of these 
the monks ‘could pass to the beautif puted passages. 

Abbey of Kirkstall; from the stately From Pontefract, for instance, a tunnel 
Benedictine Church at Reading, wl is said to run under the moat, and have 
massive walls, eight f thick, had a « exit at a mound a mile distant. Still 
cumference of half a mile, a similar pa re staggering are the legends which af- 
sage ran, so the story goes, to Caversha rm a submarine communication between 

When any of the mighty Nevills, Lot Giant’s Causeway and Rathlin, a dis- 
of Middlesham, needed ghostly counss nee of eight miles, and between the coast 
it was said that a confessor could cot Wigtonshire and the Isle of Man, about 
all the way underground from the d irty miles. These find their parallels 
tant Abbey of Gervaux; and the Percy the legendary passage from Naples to 
or Seymours of Wressil could in like ur e Castle d’Elmo, and that convenient 
seen manner attend mass or evensong a nnel, four miles long, which led from 
Howden Church, four miles or more away e mainland to the delightful island of 
The pious nuns of Watton, concerning pri 














The Money Value of Old Furniture 


SOME OF THE FABULOUS: PRICES 
BROUGHT BY PIECES ASSOCIATED 
WITH HISTORICAL CHARACTERS 


FEW months ago a writer in the 

Strand Magazine, striking out a 

new and distinctly modern aspect 

of treating certain articles in the 
British Museum, hitherto regarded from 
a scientific, an ethnological, an _his- 
torical, or an art standpoint, discussed 
them from a_ pecu- 


ticular way may be as superb works of 
art, though the world has not been taught 
to pay the same respect to the cabinet- 
maker as to the painter. Like every- 
thing else, this is merely a question of 

education. 
A walk down Fifth Avenue may, in- 
deed, serve as an eye- 





niary point of view. 
Startling the result 
certainly was. Searcely 


less 


striking an ar- 
ticle could be made 
out of the intrinsic 


pecuniary value of 
furniture as opposed 
to the merely decora- 
tive and artistic value, 
though as a matter of 
fact, ‘like Juno’s 
swans,” the art and 
money questions are 
practically ‘coupled 
and inseparable.” 

The ordinary mortal 
who lookson tables and 
chairs, on sideboards 
and sofas, on ward- 
robes and beds, merely 








MARIE ANTOINETTE’S 
WORK-TABLE 


opener to the extraor- 
dinary value of old 
furniture, but men, 
unlike nature, are not 
prone to put their best 
value in the shop win- 
dows plain for all folk 
to see, and except in 
the rare cases when 
some real art furniture 
is to be brought under 
the hammer the pos- 
sibilities in the money 
value of furniture can 
best be studied in 
museums. In London, 
at South Kensington, 
there is a remarkable 
collection, not only of 








as necessary adjuncts 

to a room, to be bought partly because 
everybody has them, and therefore it is the 
right thing to do, and partly because they 
are useful, is apt to ignore the other point 
of view entirely, and he or she will, no 
doubt, be startled at the following facts. 
Nobody is surprised at a picture costing 
thousands of dollars, for custom has 
made it an every-day occurrence, and a 
picture is an object of art and luxury. 
Everybody, however, stares in open- 
mouthed astonishment at the idea of a 
table fetching as much, though as a 
matter of fact, tables are as valuable as 
painted canvasses, and in their own par- 


furniture, but of 
poreelain, enamels, 
snuff-boxes, minia- 


tures, clocks, paintings, ete., bequeathed 
by the late Mr. John Jones. 

One need not go, however, so far to 
discover pearls of great price in furniture, 
for if one enters any of the large furni- 
ture stores he may find bedroom suites 
costing all the way from twenty-five 
dollars up to five thousand. Commerce 
is a serious thing—is it not the very back- 
bone of national prosperity? And but 
for the stolid simplicity of the announce- 
ment one would feel that there was a 
subtle touch of humor in the juxta- 
position of the sums. From twenty-five 
dollars to five thousand! By what subtle 
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gradations, one wonders, is the inter 
bridged? 


FROM FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS UP 


Even five thousand, however, would 
as the proverbial drop in the ocean if 
attempted to furnish in the antique st; 
It would undoubtedly need a millionai 
to supply a house with chairs, tables, et 
in the style of Louis XV., and som« 
nearly as rich who elected for the 
furniture of the time of his immedi 
predecessor or his successor. There 
indeed, comparatively little of this fun 
ture in the market, and when it d 
appear it is snapped up by collectors or | 
dealers, who have no difficulty in dispos- 
ing of it at a profit. 

Neither dealer nor collector, fo1 
stance, would have the least hesitati 
in paying $50,000 for the Buhl cabin 
which experts have regarded as_ bei 
the finest piece of furniture in the gr 
Jones collection, a collection which 
its entirety was valued at over a milli 
dollars a few years ago. This cabinet 
said to be even better than any of tho 
which were sold when the great Har 
ton collection came under the ham 
and it is declared that it is even bett 
than any similar specimen to be four 
in the galleries of Franc Curiou 
enough, it was a bargain, a veritabl 
trouvaille, bought at a sale, for a co! 
paratively moderate sum by Mr. Jon 
though it probably belonged to Louis XI\ 
having been made for him by Buhl 
towards the end of the seventeenth cer 
tury. When Buhl began the inlaid worl 


with which his name is for all time as 
ciated, it was a peculiarly expensiv: 
process, as the material was greatly 


wasted in cutting. Later on, however 
two or three thickne sses of the require 
materials were glued together and the} 
were sawn through at the same time. It 
this way two or more designs were got 
by one process. On the whole, the balance 
of opinion seems to be in favor of the 
earlier method as being capable of the 
better results, and that this must be thé 
fact can readily be understood. 

Though the skeptic may declare that 
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the price of this cabinet, if put up at 
auction, might not reach the sum men- 
tioned, there are two for which Mr. Jones 
actually refused $25,000 more than once. 
Both these, it is declared, belonged to 
Marie Antoinette. One of them is a 
work-table, with a central marquetry of 
tulip-wood and a darker wood, with in- 
laid serolls in a lighter wood and mount- 
ings of chased ormolu. In the top is a 
Sévres plaque painted with a basket of 
flowers and an outer band of turquoise 
painted with rose medallions and also a 
drawer. The lower division rests on four 
fluted legs, and has a divided lid opening 
by a spring. It was given by Marie An- 
toinette to Mrs. Eden, afterwards Lady 
Auckland, and it remained in her family 
until bought by Mr. Jones. The other 
table is a writing-table, also used by the 
unhappy queen. And that Mr. Jones 
was right in refusing the large sum for it 
s, perhaps, proved by the fact that at the 
Hamilton sale a table of about the same 
ize, also belonging to Marie Antoinette, 
brought $30,000; while a cabinet, formerly 
the property of Mlle. Mars, brought 
$23,000. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE FURNITURE 
\mong the Marie Antoinette furniture 
s an eseritoire and a toilette of tulip- 
vood, inlaid with flowers and trophies in 
olored woods and mounted with ormolu. 
[In the left are three or four covered China 
‘ts for unguents, two cups and a saucer 
f gilt glass, probably for medicines, with 
ittle paint-brushes and other toilet 
urticles, showing that her majesty prac- 
ticed the delicate art of make-up, in 
ymmon with the women of her time, 
vhile on the right-hand side are brushes 
‘all sorts. For beauty of execution or 
rfection of finish it would probably bear 
parison with any piece of art furni- 
ure the world over, and he would be ¢ 
id man who would say at what price 
would be knocked down were the mil- 
ionaires of the world to bid for it after 
had been well advertised. 
There is a well-known black Buhl cabi- 
net, with ormolu mounts and panels of 
arquetry on the sides, for which Mr. 
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Jones himself paid $17,500; but instances 
almost innumerable might, if desired, be 
multiplied of single pieces of furniture 
selling for high up in five figures. 

It is by no means, however, as some 
suppose, mere sentiment which deter- 
mines the price or gives a value to this 
or that piece of furniture. Powerful 
though the association with the senti- 
ment-compelling name of the unfortu- 


quoted by writers on the subject. Maclise 
designed a marquetry table inlaid with 
colored woods for a well-known noble- 
man of his day, and by the time it was 
finished it had cost just $15,000, having 
occupied practically three years’ con- 
tinuous labor. Similarly the late Mar- 
quis of Hertford paid even more than 
that sum to have a cabinet with mounts by 
Gouthiére copied. Its height was eight 














WRITING-DESK AND TOILET-TABLE BELONGING TO 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 








nate queen who died upon the scaffold 
would undoubtedly be with certain nou- 
veaux riches, the question hangs on the 
eminently practical one of time spent and 
artistic result produced. Riesener, who 
made the Marie Antoinette escritoire, 
made another for Beaumarchais, which 
cost 85,000 fr., and making allowance 
for the difference in the purchasing power 
of money between then and now, it 
could not have been much less than 
$20,000. Other instances, however, are 
well known. and have frequently been 


feet, and the width between four and 
five feet. It was made of mahogany, 
polished, and quite plain. The metal 
work took a very long time to do, for 
the chiseling was as careful as in the 
original design. As the intrinsic worth 
of the material of the cabinet was little, 
at least $15,000 must have been the 
value of the workmanship, which is sim- 
ply superb. 

Still more than this sum was brought 
by a copy of the well-known “Bureau of 
St. Cloud,” which was exhibited at the 
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Paris Exhibition. It fetched $17,500 
and is the second copy made, the first 
having cost $10,000 and three years’ 
work. 

Only a little while ago there was to 
seen at one of the large dealers in 
furniture a bedstead which was valu 
at $30,000. Even after what has | 
said, perhaps $3,000 for two chairs 
seem startling. This sum, however, 
nevertheless paid for a pair of car 
ivory chairs. With a gilt ivory tabl 
form part of a set which was captur 
from the notorious Tippoo Sahib wl 
Seringapatam was taken. They 
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brought to England and presented to 
Queen Charlotte, but when she died the 
set was sold, and different portions of it 
went to different people. The design, 
with its serolls of leaves and flowers, is 
instinct with the peculiar feeling of France. 
There is no doubt, however, that while 
the character of the work was made to 
accord with the ideas of India, the exe- 
cution was placed in the hands of some 
great French artist of the time, though 
it is interesting to recall that the French 
people did not hold the monopoly for 
art furniture in those days, any more 
than they do to-day. 


A PHILADELPHIA BACK-YARD 
GARDEN 
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THE ECONOMY OF EMPLOYING 
AN ARCHITECT 


. By OLIVER 

T is not an uncommon thing to hear 
| a man or woman say, “I shall de- 

sign my house myself. I know just 

what I want and see no use in spend- 
ing money on an architect.” Such people 
seem to think that an architect’s duties 
consist in making the ground plans of a 
house, and that when this is once satis- 
factorily completed the house is done. 
It is quite proper and advisable for a 
woman to do that much herself. She 
wishes a certain number of rooms, of a 
certain size, and related to each other in 
such and such a manner. This is the 
“ground-plan.” She may even want the 
outside to appear like some already con- 
structed house, which becomes a model 
from which to copy. Thus far also it is 
possible to go. The architect himself must 
call upon his past experience, must adapt 
this or that feature from other buildings, 
or in fact, frequently will do just what 
the unassisted owner does, resort to 
straight copying. He has, however, an 
infinitely greater number of buildings in 
mind to pick and choose from. These 
things, which to the prospective house- 
owner seem so conclusive, but which, in 
fact, are only the beginning, once settled, 
what then? 

This is the point where the true value 
of architectural advice becomes apparent. 
The architect ceases to be an artist, a 
draughtsman, a designer of buildings; 
he becomes a business man, a builder, an 
arbiter and judge, a staff to lean upon in 
time of troubles manifold. To make his 
use clear, it will be necessary to mention 
the following method of procedure which 
will be forced upon the owner when acting 
for himself. He will take his rough plan 
and general idea of the outside to a car- 
penter-builder. The latter will do one of 
two things. He will either offer to build 
a house “about” like the sketch for a 
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stated sum of money, or to do the work at 
cost and a percentage. If the latter offer 
is accepted, one will be likely to get a 
very good house, but at a very extrava- 
gant cost. The builder will buy expenh- 
sive materials, and the laborers will work 
as slowly as they please. The greater the 
cost of the building, the more the per- 
centage profit will amount to for the 
builder. Where there is no incentive for 
haste or economy, it is against human 
nature to look for them. One will start 
out with the idea of securing a four- 
thousand-dollar cottage, and after having 
expended that sum, will find the walls 
uuplastered, the roof only half on, no 
trim or doors in place, no heater in- 


stalled, and the plumbing only half 
finished. It is no exaggeration to say 


that houses built in this way frequently 
cost twice, or even more times as much 
as the owner intended to spend when he 
began. 

If the builder’s first offer is accepted on 
the other hand, one will face the following 
conditions: The builder may be an ex- 
traordinary man, very upright and very 
kind. He may take one to a house-of 
practically the same size, and say, ‘‘Here, 
I can put you up a place like this for 
forty-five hundred dollars complete. I 
will furnish heater like this one, plumbing 
as good as this, trim like this, and give 
you a good job.” One will have to take 
it on trust. The ordinary man or woman 
cannot be expected to know whether 
everything is going correctly or not. 
The concrete in the foundations must be 
made of good cement, clean, sharp sand, 
and clean gravel or broken stone, properly 
mixed. If the ground seems a little soft 
in places, should not the foundation be 
spread a foot or so, to prevent settle- 
ments and the cracking of plaster? Here 
are pretty problems for the amateur 
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housebuilder to start with. Do e either have to be given up, or be bought 
know good brick when he sees it? as “extras ””—a word big with significance 
he take up a couple, and by breal to those of us who have dealt exten- 
them together, tell from the sound sively with contractors. 
the character of the fracture whether t So much for the builder. As for the 
are well burned and “good,” or seco! architect, what are his reeommendations? 
or even “culls”? When lumber is d In the first place, what are his charges? 
ered, does he know what is “saj ’ He will ask for his entire services a fee 
what is too full of “wind shake” or of five per cent on the cost of the house. 
knots? Shall these boards be nailed v [f the contract price is four thousand dol- 
ten nails each, or are three enou lars, then his pay will be two hundred 
How about this line of soil-pipe; ai dollars, and the total cost of the house 
the joints tight, and will the hous« to the owner will be forty-two hundred 
free from sewer-gas? How close o1 dollars. Is the architect worthy of his 
the studding to be placed, and hire? Thatis the inquiry. Let us exam- 
securely fastened? If there is one p ine what are his duties. Under ordinary 
there are truly a thousand requi circumstances the architect will draw 
judgment founded upon experience a ground-plans, arranged in several ways, 
expert knowledge. One must, how for the inspection of his client. From 
trust the builder implicitly, despit these the owner will select his preference, 
fact that to put in studding sixt and the architect will then work up some 
inches in place of twenty inches cent “elevations,” outside views, in non- 
will cost him twenty-five per cent pro.essional English, which also will be 
for this item. First-class lumber submitted for inspection. If the house 
cost him thirty per cent more 1 is expensive, a water-color perspective 
second class. And so on throughout may be prepared; or if the house is to be 
list of every material and every cla a great city mansion, it is now customary 
labor that go to make a house. 1 to have made a plaster of Paris model; 
builder will economize all he dar for these the client pays, however. This 
he is building up a reputation, has ask« preparation of the drawings accurately to 
a big price in the first place, or hops scale is always essential, even if all the 
secure further work from the owner, inside previously has been decided upon 
may furnish a very satisfactory hous‘ by the owners themselves, and the out- 
the end; but it is like buying a ticket { side selected from some existing building. 
the Louisiana Lottery. It’s not busi These drawings are necessary, as_ will 
Even if the character of the work a shortly appear. The work of preparing 
materials is unexceptionable, there i them is expensive, requiring a good light 
final danger to be encountered. On¢ office, drawing instruments, paper, tra- 
wish the house painted three coat cing-cloth, and more or less expensive 
“No, I only agreed to paint it like M assistants. It is usual to charge two and 
So-and-So’s, that has only two coat one-half per cent of the contract price for 
One may wish stationary wash-tubs the complete preparation of the drawings 
the kitchen. “No, I furnished none for and _ specifications. The architect will 
Mr. So-and-So.” One may have ind then carefully explain the drawings to 
cated a basement toilet-room on tl the owner, and will describe to him the 
rough sketch; how about that? “No, I kind of woodwork, the character of 
furnished only one bath-room complet plumbing, the material for roofing, he is 
I never noticed that thing on your dray proposing to “call for.” The owner will 
ing; but, of course, I wouldn’t agree to make such suggestions or changes as he 
furnish that, it would cost me, with wishes, and the architect will then pre- 
the piping, about seventy-five dolla: pare a set of specifications. This will 
Mr. So-and-So has none.” All the minutely specify each and every article, 
things, and they would be many, would as to quality and grade of workmanship, 
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that is to go into the house. To make 
clearer the minuteness with which every- 
thing is so described by the specifications, 
I quote one paragraph from a set of 
specifications actually used in building a 
house in Evanston, Illinois. “ Provide 
and set up, where shown (on plans) in 
kitchen, a plain iron sink of size shown, 
with raised brass strainer, supplied with 
hot and cold water through #-inch 
‘strong’ lead pipe; ?-inch brass Fuller 
cocks to waste into iron vent through a 
2-inch four (4) pound lead pipe with two- 
inch full ‘S’ trap. Provide brass trap 
screw; vented from crown of trap into 
wrought-iron vent through 14-inch three 
(3) pound lead pipe. Rod and shut-off 
to cold water supply, and shut-off cock 
on hot water supply.” Each and every 
other part of the house is described in 
equal detail, so that there can be no 
possible doubt as to what the contractor 
is to agree to do and to furnish. 
These specifications being finished and 
typewritten into five or more copies, one 
is ready to take bids. 

The architect has made an equal number 
of duplicate copies of the plans, and then 
sends out to nearby builders and con- 
tractors one copy of each drawing, and a 
copy of the specifications, calling upon 
them to submit bids at a specified day 
and hour a week or so off. If the owner 
has any reason to believe that a certain 
contractor will do the work cheaply, he 
asks that such man be furnished with a 
request for a “figure” also. On the day 
appointed, the client comes to the archi- 
tect’s office, and they together open the 
sealed bids that have been submitted. 
If the lowest bid does not seem reason- 
able, and is not anywhere near what the 
architect estimated, they all may be 
rejected, and new bids from the same or 
other contractors may be called for. 
Or, the architect may be called upon to 
change his drawings and specifications in 
such particulars wherein it seems a 
decided economy may be made. A slate 
roof may be abandoned for one of shingles, 
or one entire wing of the house may be 
cut off. When very extensive changes 
become necessary, the client will pay for 


the exact cost of making the rejected 
drawings, unless the architect has specifi- 
cally agreed that the plans can be let for 
less than a stated sum of money. 

If, on the other hand, the lowest bid 
seems to be a fair price, the successful 
contractor is notified, and an appointment 
is made for him to meet the architect 
and owner. At this meeting a contract, 
drawn up by the architect, is signed by 
the contractor and the owner. The con- 
tractor promising to build the house “in 
strict accordance with the plans and 
specifications, hereto attached and made 
a part of this contract.”’ At this point we 
see that the architect has accomplished 
this much already, the owner knows 
exactly what he is going to get, and pre- 
cisely what it will cost him; the contractor 
is equally sure just what he has promised 
to furnish. 

During construction the owner is privi- 
leged to inspect the work as much as he 
chooses, but the architect must give it 
close attention. He must see that the 
materials are all fully up to the quality 
specified, and such as are not he must 
reject; or if already built into the house, 
he must order them torn out, or force the 
contractor to make a rebate on his con- 
tract price. He must overlook all the 
work and see if it is well and truly done. 
If the specifications are ambiguous, or if 
some misunderstanding arises, he must 
be the judge and the jury as to what will 
do, and what will not do. He has had 
great experience, and knows at a glance 
what are reasonably good brick, sand, 
lumber, glass, or plumbing fixtures; he 
knows how many nails should be driven 
here, how many screws set there, to make 
a strong, substantial piece of work, or 
“job” as it is called in the trade. Each 
week or month, as the work proceeds, the 
architect makes an estimate of the value 
of the work so far completed. When this 
estimate is made, he deducts ten or fifteen 
per cent as a retainer to cover defects 
and errors in his estimate, and sends to 
the owner a bill for the balance, which 
the latter is then required to pay to the 
contractor. The latter has labor bills to 
pay each week, and bills for materials 
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from time to time, and so is entitled to 
some money on account 

If the work is very large and exper 
the architect will keep an assistant 
the work all the time as “superintend 
or “clerk of the works,” and it \ 
for the client to pay for the servi 
this man. He, also, will be a sl | 
architect, and not only will see that e1 
thing goes on properly, but may b: 
upon to rearrange floor-beams or 1 
window a few inches to overcom 
obstruction not apparent or foresee! n 
the plans. Of course, on smaller ho 
like the example cited above, upon 
the architect receives in all only 
hundred dollars, it would be out 
question for either him or the « 
keep even a boy on the work all th: 
but the architect, or his traveling 
intendent, will visit the building 
times a week, or even at times 
week, and in this way keep in 
touch with its progress, and prevent 
slipshod or dishonest work going 
being covered up and hidden. Wher 
work is all done, the architect will 
a thorough inspection of the entire h 
will test the plumbing by scientifi 
ods, and will finally notify the owne1 
the house is completed according to 
tract, and advise him whether it 
and just to pay over to the contra 
the retained percentage, whicl 
amount upon the completion of 
before-instanced house to from four |] 
dred to six hundred dollars 

It is doubtful if any other profe 
men receive so small a compensatior 
expert advice and services as di 
majority of architects. A lawyer tl 
nothing of asking fifty or one hur 
dollars for two days’ services; a doc 
will charge from five to twenty-fiv: 
lars for a half-hour’s examinatior 
dentist will require twenty dollars for 
hour’s work on a gold filling. The a1 
tect receives only two hundred dollars 
labors as above outlined, and coveri1 
period of perhaps four to six mont 
Though I have served some time as 
architect, I am one no longer, and so 
entirely unbiased in my opinion. I tl 
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oughly believe that an architect should be 
employed on even the simplest of build- 
ings. He should be consulted about the 
ground-plans, because his experience is 
such as to supplement the owner’s own 
views. His taste will be usually much 
more cultivated and trained than that of 
the client in matters of design for the 
exterior. If one lives in a small town 
where there are only a few architects, 
and these have had such lack of oppor- 
tunities as to make their taste offensive 
to a better educated client, one may 
always have the drawings made by some 
better-equipped architect away from 
town—in" Chicago, Denver, Boston, or 
New York. For these one will only pay 
the regular rate of two and one-half per 
cent on the contract price, unless full- 
sized details of windows, doors, and trim 
are furnished, in which case the charge 
will be three and one-half per cent. Then 
the local architect will take charge of the 
business arrangements and superintendence 
for the other one and one-half per cent. 
For designing and superintending altera- 
tions to old houses, the usual charge is ten 
per cent, for the work is often much more 
onerous, though it fails to run into money. 

[It is useless to employ a designing 
architect in whose artistic qualifications 
one has no confidence. It is not only 
useless, but unbearable for both con- 
tinually to be quarreling over details of 
design. The most famous architect in 
the country charges no more than the 
veriest town charlatan, who is surveyor, 
real estate agent, insurance broker, and 
“architect.”” Of course Messrs. McKim, 
Meade and White, for example, will not 
bother to design a four-thousand-dollar 
house for a new client. Nor is it at all 
advisable to go to such great offices for 
a simple little cottage. If your finger 
were broken, you would hardly apply to 
Dr. Lorenz, the famous Austrian surgeon, 
to set it; or if you wished to collect a bad 
debt of five dollars, you would not place 
the case in the hands of Evarts, Beaman 
& Choate. In either case, however, the 
result would be the same, the work would 
be done, if accepted at all, by some very 
young and very cheap assistant. 
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I am a great believer in the young 
architects. The country is flooded with 
them each year, most of them burning 
with artistic inspirations and enthusiasms. 
They are full of the traditions of the 
modern schools, steeped in the glorious 
memories and records of past genius, 
here, in England, France, and Italy. 
They come out of college eager to design 
their way into the gallery of famous 
artists. After a few years in larger 
offices, the best of them learn the prac- 
tical part of the business, learn to know 
brick and shingles, lead pipe and “ wiped 
joints.” They learn how to let contracts, 
how to cajole, browbeat, or “jolly” 
obdurate contractors; they become archi- 
tects, besides being draughtsmen. Then 
they set up for themselves, and then, in 


my judgment, is the time to employ them. 
Still full of enthusiasm, a small house is a 
real problem to them, besides being a 
very acceptable pot-boiler. In a few 
years it will be an old story, or if the man 
is very successful, too small a matter to 
bother with; but for the first few years, 
we can get the best results by retaining 
such young fellows. 

Knowing the business as I do, I am 
therefore very skeptical when I am told 
by a charming young matron that she 
had no architect, but designed her own 
house. I either fail to believe fully, or 
I am very anxious to get out of the house 
safely before the next hurricane comes up. 

I verily believe that “the laborer is 
worthy of his hire”—the architect of his 
five per cent. 
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OLLECTORS of diamonds 


nowadays few and far betwe: 


and this is a matter of som¢ 
gret, inasmuch as it results 
what may be termed a lack of. ap] 
ciation of the best. “Specimen sto 
are hard to find, and not easily r 


nizable as such by the untrained eye, tv 


points which appeal to the true collect 
nevertheless the art of discriminating 


tween the ordinary and the extraordinary 


stones is little cultivated, even amo1 


the jewelers themselves, who, lacki 


the stimulus of the critical purcha 
rest perfectly content so long as a pr 
be obtained. It should, however 

observed that the real “specimen stot 
has no place in an article of jewelry, 
when it is surrounded by a setting it 


lost; the only way thoroughly to app 


ciate it is to keep it apart and unset 
Although, mainly owing to the e1 


mous output from South Africa, the d 


mond no longer holds commercially 
premier position in the world of “gen 
it still retains the distinction of being 1 


most brilliant and hardest substanc 


known. Scientifically it is merely 
erystal of carbon or ordinary chim: 


soot, but the exact process by which tl 


crystallization has been brought about 


still unknown, and despite many scier 


tific theories continues to this day on« 
nature’s well-kept secrets. 
ments which have been made and t 
facts that have been established by 

of science are numerous and varied, 

it would be outside the scope of an arti 
such as the present to do more tl 
merely mention a few. Suffice it to 

that science tells us that the diamond 
a crystal of pure carbon, that its hardn¢ 
is 10, its specific gravity about 3.525, 
cleavage very perfect, its refraction si 


ple, and that it is combustible, infusib] 


and unassailable by acids. 


The exper 


The color of the diamond is of almost 
every hue; the red, blue, and green varie- 
ties being the rarest. By this is meant 
stones that have a distinct tinge of a 
particular color, a really deep-colored 
stone being indeed rare. Fabulous prices 
are often paid for these tinged, or, as they 
are properly called, “fancy stones,” but 
it is the pure stone without flaw or tint 
of any kind whatsoever, perfect in shape, 
proportion, and cutting, that appeals 
most strongly to the connoisseur. As 
may be imagined, such specimens are 
rare and command prices far above those 
paid for the ordinary stones of commerce. 
Indeed, so fine does the line of quality 
become that it is often possible to appre- 
ciate their true value only by comparing 
them together side by side. 

It may here be mentioned that an easy 
and simple method of testing the “color” 
of diamonds is to place them side by side 
in a piece of white paper (blotting-paper 
is the best), folded in two; on looking side- 
ways at them and slightly breathing on 
them, which has the effect of temporarily 
dimming their luster and thus revealing 
the interior of the stone, the finer stones 
will at once appear whiter, or, as it is 
called, will “draw color” from the in- 
ferior. Care must, however, be taken 
that each stone is perfectly clean; should 
any particles of dirt, grease, wax, etc., be 
left on, they will interfere with the play. 

It is well to wipe the stone with a little 
spirits of wine before putting it in the 
paper, at the same time taking care not 
to touch it with the hand. The examina- 
tion should be made in a perfectly neutral 
light, about noon on a fine day being the 
best time, and out of the glare of the sun. 
Should a stone be set it is impossible to 
arrive at a critical judgment. A gold 
setting will throw yellow into the stone, 
a platinum setting, even when well pol- 
ished, imparts a somewhat leaden hue, 
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and silver, which when clean is cer- 
tainly the best, is too liable to tarnish. 
For these reasons the jewelers of to-day 
largely use platinum. 

But it is its brilliancy, or “‘fire,’’ which 
constitutes the supreme beauty of the 
diamond, and no matter how perfect it 
may be in other respects, if this essen- 
tial is lacking, it is worth nothing. This 
brilliancy, or “‘fire,”’ is the play of prismatic 
colors which the diamond possesses in an 
extraordinary degree, and it is due to its 
strong refractive and dispersive powers. 
When first found there is little in the dull, 
opaque-looking crystals to indicate the 
presence of this “fire”; it is not until the 
erystal has passed into the expert hands 
of the cutter that the true beauty begins 
to appear. 

The practice of cutting diamonds is of 
great antiquity, butit was not until the 
year 1456 that Louis van Berghem, who 
had studied in Paris, and afterwards insti- 
tuted a school of diamond cutters at 
Bruges, first discovered the art of cutting 
the diamortd into “facets,” the technical 
name for the numerous little flat surfaces 
all over the stone. The “double-cut bril- 
liant,”” which with certain improvements 
is the form now most commonly in use, 
was introduced by Vincenti Peruggi, of 
Venice, a great center of diamond cutting 
at that time, about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. The number of the 
“facets” and the proportion which the 
various parts of the stone bear to each 
other are points which have to be con- 
sidered when deciding whether a stone 
is well cut or not; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that the better the cut- 
ting, the more brilliant the ‘‘fire.”’ 

There are several other forms of cutting, 
such as the ‘“‘Rose,”’ “Table,” ‘‘Briolette,”’ 
“Marquise,” etc., and examples of them 
are often to be met with, but the universal 
tendency has always been and still re- 
mains in favor of the “double-cut_ bril- 
liant.” This formerly in the days of the 
Brazilian stones was square or “hob- 
nailed” with a high “crown” or upper part; 
but with the advent of the South African 
stones and the American cutter a change 
took place, and the brilliants were cut per- 


fectly round, with a rather flat “crown.” 
Whether this is a style best calculated to 
do full justice to the beauties of the 
modern stones is a point on which ex- 
perts are by no means agreed, and there 
are many who hold, not without reason, 
that while perhaps the round shape is 
preferable, the modern flat “‘crown’’ fails 
to bring out as much “fire” as the old 
style, an opinion which is spreading every 
day. 

The diamond is also unique in the 
matter of hardness; for this reason, in 
“cutting” and “polishing” only ‘‘diamond- 
dust” can be used. This fact has given 
rise to the popular fallacy that a diamond 
cannot be broken, and in days gone by 
so strong was this belief that valuable 
stones were often lost through being hit 
with a hammer to see if they were real. 
As a matter of fact, although so hard, it 
is also very brittle, and instances have 
been known where the “girdle,” or edge 
of a stone, has been chipped through being 
carelessly dropped in the scales when being 
weighed. 

The value of a diamond is calculated 
on its weight, which is estimated by 
what are called “carats,” originally an 
Indian weight. Four grains go to the 
“carat,” the value of which varies slightly 
in different countries, and formerly the 
rule was that the value of the stone in- 
creased with the square of the weight in 
carats. This, however, is rather out-of- 
date, and the value is now governed by 


-the beauties of the particular stone, so 


that it is practically impossible, especially 
with “specimen stones,” to give any. fixed 
rule. 

The diamond is found in India, Brazil, 
South Africa, Sumatra, Borneo, the Ural 
Mountains, North America, and Australia, 
but it is only with the first three, by far 
the most famous and important, that it 
is necessary to deal in the present article. 
The Indian stones take us back to the 
remotest ages, and are justly famed for 
their wonderful transparent purity—a 
purity which certainly equals if it does not 
excel that of the Brazilian stones, which 
succeeded them about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The Indian, how- 
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ever, never seem to have the same daz- 
zling “fire” as the Brazilian stones 
this, apart from their cutting, may 

said to be practically the only differ 

between them. It must, howevel 

borne in mind that the Braziliai 
advantages in the way of cutting v 
the Indian stones had not, 
the latter being ¢ and very badly 
in their own country. In the san 
the South African of to-day 
their turn, enjoy the advantages 

improved skill of the modern cut 


so mal 


stones 


Curiously enough, just as the skill 
cutter has increased so has the qi 


of the stones decreased 
Nowadays it may be sai 
cally the whole of our vast 
of diamonds comes from 
India and 


1 that pi 

consumpt 

South Af 
not extil 

exce pt as res 


engineering, 


Brazil, though 
being commercially 
the stones used in 
ting, etc., things of th 
of the two latter never was anythir 
as great as the supply, parti 
larly so in the pr 

Nevertheless 
quantity we have 
South African, h the 
stance or “matter”? may be, and wo! 
fully pure it sometimes undoubte 
despite all the modern in 
cutting, cannot appro 


clas 
past Th 


¢ 


present 
yportion of larger tol 
what we have gaine 


lost in quality, for 


vevel pure 


provement 
1 
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uch either Tne 


pid whiteness of the Indian or the daz 
“fire” of the Brazilian stones. Exa 
why this is so is by no means an « 
problem to solve, but as the “fire” 


pends (the cutting of course being corr 
on the refractive and dispersive pov 
of the crystal, and development 
these powers perfection of 


crystal itself, it may be assumed tl 
the more perfect the crystal the 
brilliant the ‘‘fir 

Another little known and underst 
fact in connection with this questio1 
“fire” is that the harder the stone 
more brilliant. The Brazilian are sli 
harder than the Indian a1 the Ii 
than the South African stones 7 


specific gravity varies in each case slightl 
very slightly it is true, but still it vari 
just as it does in the case of white a1 
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yellow specimens of each country. These, 
together with other minor points, although 
appealing perhaps more directly to the 
man of science, can yet not fail to strike 
the mind of the person interested un- 
scientifically in the subject, and urge him 
to attain that degree of proficiency which 
will enable him to discriminate between 
the brilliant white vitality of the stones 
of “Goleonda” or “Bogagem” and the 
lifeless blackness of the modern ‘Jager.’ 
This difference is much more easily de- 
tected in the large than in the small 
stones, for the simple reason that in the 
small the facets are the same in number, 
consequently the angles are closer to- 
gether. The light, therefore, has a much 
shorter distance to travel, and conse- 
quently has not time to lose itself. 

As regards large stones, that is any- 
thing weighing more than three or four 
carats, India, and particularly Brazil, have 
yielded comparatively few of fine quality; 
on the other hand, South Africa con- 
tinues to produce numerous specimens, 
but always,’ alas! however fine the “‘mat- 
ter,’ lacking the superior qualities of her 
two famous rivals. 

Although the object of this article is 
to point out the beauties of the stone 
itself unset, a word or two on the subject 
of setting may not be out of place. Briefly, 
the less setting the better, for the reasons 
already stated. Happily our jewelers, 
slowly emerging from the inartistic depths 
of the middle-Victorian taste, now seek 
to give us settings more worthy of their 
beautiful contents, depending on the ar- 
rangement of a few important stones 
rather than on a conglomeration of small 
stuff. Nothing is to be more condemned 
than the practice of surrounding and 
thus swallowing up important stones with 
a lot of tiny little chips. These chips, 
not being “brilliant cut,’ have little or 
no play, even when quite clean. 

\ “specimen diamond” is quite as rare 

as a specimen pearl, ruby, and emerald, 
nd though perhaps its true value has 
been rather lost sight of, owing to the 
abundance of inferior stones, it still re- 
mains the most brilliant thing in the 
world. 

















ERE in a nook of the still-to-be- 
ordered garden of our new home, 
the two wee lassies of the de- 
parted household have been busy 

throughout last summer. Left from the 
weedy walk runs their little track, hard- 
trodden, hardly broader than this page, 
bordered first with shells and pebbles, 
then with bits of box, at last with stunted 
golden pyrethrums, still feebly glowing 
with their last stars of bloom. Their 
garden patch, scarce bigger than a coun- 
terpane, lies hidden behind the un- 
pruned gooseberries, a rough, thorny 
hedge amid which color twinkles; through 
the trees is glowing the level sunset; we 
need but the little stooping figures to see 
the witch’s clearing, the fairy princess, 
the forest of the fairy tales. 

Up the middle the path widens, 
crossed—not very squarely—by another, 
and in each of the four unequal beds is a 
tangle of autumn wreckage with but few 
survivors, waiting to be cleared away. 
Look at the childish medley. This tangle 
is of fallen, unstaked garden peas mixed 
with sweet; that one clusters round a tall, 
still verdant Jerusalem artichoke which 
is smothering a couple of lettuces and 
some pansies; there have been potato and 
polyanthus, phlox and marigold, and 
thyme; here is a scarlet geranium, a bean- 
stalk, and some daisies from the lawn. 
How can children make such confusion? 
one asks. Yet a second glance, and we 
feel our blame springs from the dullness 
of our own wits. For in each plot, appar- 
ently so planless, we can half see, half 
guess there has been some design, nay, a 
strife of many, as in the bordered walk. 
Each is a fading record of many success- 
ive plans made by the little gardeners, 
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day by day—each in turn half obliterating 
the resultant of its predecessors, each only 
half realized before again renewed. Each 
survivor, then, each broken stem, stands 
for some dim scheme, some attempt to 
seize, to retain, to express a passing 
phase of beauty, or carry out some notion 
of utility; each was the incomplete 
creation of one happy hour, its partial 
fruition in another. 

What better can we ask from life? 
What better may we larger children hope 
to plan or to realize? What more have 
we to show? The house with its crowded 
heirlooms, its manifold records of van- 
ished lives, once full of work, and initia- 
tive, and hope; the studio with its piled- 
up canvases, its bursting portfolios; the 
study with its tangled papers, its half- 
written books—what are these also but 
the palimpsests of life? In the beginning 
they meant so much, and the end is so 
different, so incomplete. 

Out from the study window we see the 
maze of village gardens, trim and wild; are 
they so unlike the children’s gardens after 
all? Lettuce and marigold, use and beauty. 
See the village itself, half suburb of the 
ancient burgh of a ruined abbey, half crea- 
tion of a great coal-mine, long deserted in 
its turn. Everywhere the same mingled 
expression of wants material and needs 
spiritual ; everywhere thesame confused re- 
resultant of ideals, utilitarian and romantic, 
of their strife and their passing away. A 
child’s garden; a vanished summer! Yes; 
yet here once more with these has flowered 
the very soul of Scotland, sostrangely mixed 
of practicaland poetic. Nay, here is no 
insufficient symbol of the history, the 
mystery of the world—of the ever-renewing 
thought and labor of the children of men. 
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CONCERNING BEDROOMS 


BL. AUNT 





HERE is probably no part 
house to which that art 
which demands that thi 
be what they seem to 
must seem to be what they are has 
trated more slowly than to the bed 
It was the bedroom, it will be re 
bered, that long 
furnishing known as “the 
sham has passed 


have left behind, in its old haunt 


ghost of itself, which, working 
leads us to try to conceal the real 





poses of the room even to the ext 
endangering health 

Our dissimulation with regard to 
ing-rooms is doubtless due in part 
fact that many of us are so unforti 
as to have bedroom, dressing-roo1 
sitting-room all in one We excus 


selves for closing the room and the 
to the air and sun early in the 1 
by the fact that before 
apartment must n 
room, and after breakfast as a 
room. This is a sad state of affair 
one from which those who are f 
in this world’s 


breakfa 


. ‘ 
asquerade as a art 


] ] . ‘ 
is do not escape 


the alacrity with which we poor ! 
of the three-rooms-in-one thin 
ought. 

Sitting-room vhich to work al 
receive visitors, dressing-room in 
towels and clothes can be kept 


out in the sun, sleeping-room whicl 
be left open every hou the day 
night, and in which there need be n 


clothes hanging about at night 
luxury! And yet not such a drean 
first appears. If one truly wish 
have a real bedroom, it might oft 


possible at small expense to partiti 
a@ sunny corner of the att This 
not be heated, for one would enter 
dressing-gown and bed-slippers, get it 





diately into bed, and leave upon risin; 
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the morning. It could be absolutely free 
from all woolen furnishings, except the 
blankets on the bed, which would be 
covered by the sheets, and free also from 
all dust-entrapping articles. It would be 
possible by a skilful arrangement of 
doors and windows to get perfect venti- 
lation, but if the room got too hot in the 
summer; one could go below—it is during 
the hot weather, when windows are open 
most of the time, that there is least 
objection to working and sleeping in the 
same room—or one could carry his mat- 
tress to the roof and make out of all 
space a sleeping apartment whose roof 
and. walls would be the starry heavens. 

This room in the attic is not ideal, and 
it would be much more comfortable to 
have one’s three rooms in a row; it is 
simply a suggestion for getting a sleeping- 
room that would not have to be used for 
other purposes. Such an arrangement 
would leave for sitting and dressing the 
space that is allotted to one on that floor 
which is usually given up to bedrooms. 
If taken in time, this space could be 
advantageously divided into two rooms. 
Supposing one has two hundred square 
feet of space, one hundred and twenty 
might be used for a sitting-room and 
eighty for a dressing-room. If the latter 
were lined with shallow wardrobes, 
which are the most desirable places to 
keep clothes because everything is in full 
view, and can also be easily aired, it 
would serve as a closet as well. Three 
rooms are not so out of the question as 
they seem, if people would be content 
with small rooms. The possibilities, by 
the way, of small rooms we have never 
fathomed, for we have never given them 
the utmost possible light and air. 

So much for the future, and for those 
who can arrange things to suit them- 
selves, but how about us poor mortals 
who have but one room apiece? Shall 
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we dress this room up to look like a sitting- 
room alone, or shall we let it stand forth 
boldly in its real threefold character? 

There is no one place probably where 
more of the excretions of the body are 
thrown off than in this composite room. 
Even if we merely dress and sleep in it, 
we are in it at least one-third of our time, 
which is more than we are in any other 
one place. One-third of the carbon- 
dioxide and water that come through the 
lungs and skin are given off here. Most 
of the latter is absorbed by night-clothes 
and bed-clothes. Besides, we take off 
our day clothes here and shake into the 
room minute particles of other decom- 
position products. Add this to the fact 
that night is the time for recuperation, 
and that our surroundings at that time 
should be the most healthful possible, 
and we see that no possible pains should 
be spared to secure cleanliness. Not a 
single ray of sunlight that can possibly 
reach the room should be excluded, ex- 
cept for the most important of reasons. 
These reasons do not include the pro- 
tection of the furnishings from fading. 
Shades should be run up to the top and 
kept there through all the sunny part of 
the day. Windows should be kept open, 
except when it is absolutely necessary to 
close them. A sash-curtain, attached to 
a rod below- as well as above, to keep it 
from being blown about by the wind, 
frequently makes it possible to have the 
window open, when otherwise there 
would be danger of exposure to view 
from the outside. 

Floors, of course, should be of hard 
wood or be painted. It is possible, then, 
by removing the rugs and wiping the 
floor with a damp cloth, to avoid sweep- 
ing entirely. The rugs made of denim, 
which are now on sale for charitable pur- 
poses in most cities, are very desirable 
for bedrooms, for they can occasionally 
be washed without much trouble. 

The bed should be light in weight so 
that it can easily be moved into the sun- 
light for its airing. We must quarrel 
with our arts-and-crafts friends, and even 
with William Morris, on the subject of 
beds. Heavy, massive beds cannot be 
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kept nearly so clean with the same 
amount of exertion as light ones can. 
The bureau and wash-stand (here again 
listen, craftsmen!) should stand well up 
from the floor on legs, so that the space 
underneath can be cleaned easily. 

There is nothing which illustrates the 
inertia of the human mind better than 
the shape of our beds, with their head- 
boards higher than their footboards. 
Of course the high headboard is the 
remains of the support for the canopy 
and curtains which used to surround our 
ancestors by night, and which brought 
up the death-rate from tuberculosis. 
This headboard is gradually sinking, 
and there is no possible reason why it 
should not sink to the level of the foot- 
board, providing that is high enough to 
support pillows. A bed with  inter- 
changeable head and foot is much more 
adjustable to different rooms than one 
with the head higher. Such a bed can, 
without looking awkward, be placed with 
its side against a wall, even if the head 
does not touch another wall. This is not 
desirable for sleeping, but frequently it 
is the position from which a bed can be 
most easily swung out into the airiest 
part of the room for sleeping, and into 
the sunniest part for its daily sun-bath. 

The writer of a valuable little pam- 
phlet called “The House Efficient,” be- 
moans the fact that bedrooms are 
frequently planned so that if one has a 
window open for air during the night, 
the light strikes into the eyes in the morn- 
ing. Of course this is bad planning, but 
let me tell her a scheme for getting 
around the difficulty. This scheme is 
analogous to that of the Indian who in 
making gloves out of skins, for the pur- 
pose of getting “the inside skin-side 
outside put the outside fur-side inside.” 
So if we wish to have air, and at the same 
time to be able to look up at the good 
color we have put on our walls, instead 
of at a window glaring with the morning 
sun, we can, in order to get the top side 
head-side of the bed downside, put 
bottom-side foot-side upside. In other 
words, we can make the bed with the 
head at the foot. If we object to the 
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looks of this by day, we can a 
selves the slight amount of shamming 
which is involved in covering all 

spread and putting the pillows i 
time-honored place at the top. At 

it is necessary merely to reverse thi 
lows and remove the spread. 

Mattress and pillows should hav 
sides the ticks, a coverings of | 
muslin that can be removed ones 
twice a year and laundered. Thi 
particularly desirable for use whe 
tresses are to be moved for any pur] 
One is frequently shocked to se 
tresses being held without cover aga 
the dirty coats of expressmen or deli 
men. A cover should always be sent 
the shop when a new or renovated 
tress is to be delivered. This cover t 
can be washed, and the mattr 
have been spared all travel-stain. 

In the matter of the laundering 
bedclothes and towels, there is an int 
esting development of late which shov 
that it is possivie to save much lal 
without injuring health. Authorities 
hygiene are telling us that sun-d1 
clothes are healthful than iror 
ones. Such clothes contain not 
purer air than those which have tart 
in laundry’ or kitchen for their iror 
but also more air. As air is a very ]} 
conductor of heat, we get more prot 
tion from f sun-dri 


extTl 


more 


a given weight of 
coverings than from the same weight 
ironed ones. Such clothes also ab 
moisture more easily, which is an imp 
tant point with articles that 
to the body and with towels. We 
still wish to have our sheets and tov 
ironed for esthetic reasons, but it is co! 
fortable to know of ways in which, 
domestic crises, work can be 
without endangering health 

Unhappy the bed which does not 
open with its full length in the sun 
least an hour a day. Have the sheet 
big. Cover the mattress thoroughly 
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the lower sheet (or, better still, with a 
cheese-cloth cover kept for the purpose), 
and swing your bed around until the 
sunlight lies along its full length. If you 
come into the room a half an hour later, 
and Sol has moved (he has been doing so 
continuously since Joshua’s time, and 
will probably keep up his travels for 
some time to come), give the bed a little 
whirl. In case of a west room either 
never make the bed or open it during 
the afternoon. In the mean time, fold the 
sheets with the “inside inside,” and not 
“outside,” so that the part that comes 
next to you at night will not be exposed 
to dust; hang them on a large rack. 
Here, also, hang the blankets, covered 
with cheese-cloth. These, of course, 
should be in the sun also. For a good 
design for a bedroom rack—a design 
that shall make no attempt to conceal its 
purpose, but should still be good to look 
upon—we are looking to you again, arts- 
and-crafts people! 

There is one custom in connection with 
bedrooms that is fast passing away, but it 
ean do no harm to give it a parting shove. 
That is the fashion of using bedrooms for 
dressing-rooms during receptions, and 
allowing all kinds of wraps that have 
been journeying in street-cars, and 
have tarried in badly ventilated shops, 
to be placed on our beds. If we 
must do it, let us have large spreads 
to put over pillows and all, and tuck 
them in thoroughly, and after the party 
is over, put them immediately into the 
wash. 

A room arranged and used in this way 
can still be beautiful. It can have good 
color on the walls, and well-shaped fur- 


niture. An open bed lying in the blazing 
sun, and a rack of neatly folded bed- 


clothes are artistic in a bedroom, be- 
cause they help it play its part as con- 
servor of health during slumber. 

Good night, sleep well, and wake re- 


freshed. 
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HOW TO MAKE RUGS 


This little manual, suggesting ir 
the rag rug of our grandmother’s 1 
well have a suy 
“ Also How to 
Social Consciousness 

The foreword is ympressed int 
space, but it is full of suggestions as reg 
social and mental litions obtaijnir 
try places from New England to th 
regions of the South 








An amelioratic n of these conditio1 
in household industri¢ ind on the | 
be woven a pe rtion of this fabri 
struction. 

The poor in opportunity are not al 
ones that command the readiest 
partly because their hunger is not so 
to the casual eye, and partly becaus« 
tims themselves are not so keenly 


their own limitati yn 
Mrs. Wheeler has a practi il mind 





lieves in those things that can be reduc 


working 

longings 

form. 
When she suggests a need he offer 


tion; when she describes a rug she tells | 


results can be ar 
It is possible t th 
and value of the h 
tive and remu1 iv 
not underrate the importance of the mo 
She puts the emphasis where it should 











<istence, but 


and dwells upon the value’ of “the ha 


production.” In this 
philosophy. 





What is called a fad to-day, n Ly be d 


to become the habit of the futur 
Rest comes to rwol 
of occupation, if 
awaken faculties not othe 
by daily work, especiall 
be ‘thus awakened an 
form developed. 
Household industries might n¢ 
head of recreation, and the rug of 
colors and good weave bears the sams 
to the weaver that the picture does 
artist, all the more so if the rug finds a 
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and the maker is thus put into touch with the 
larger world. 

Mrs. Wheeler gives clear and adequate direc- 
tions for the weaving of cotton and woolen rags— 
how to cut or tear them—suggests designs, and 
the satisfactory proportions of colors based on 
principles of decoration. She tells what colors are 
the most desirable and how to dye the cloth, 
also how to redye old goods, how to tie fringes, 
what to pay for warp and where to get it. In 
short, she gives an all-round idea of the craft 
of rug-making, including estimates of the 
profit reasonably to be expected by a good 
workman who makes, buys, and sells with 
intelligence. 

“Everything we can do, which people gener- 
illy cannot or do not do, or which we can do 
better than others, helps us to a certain value 
of ourselves which makes life valuable. ” 

This sentence shows the trend of Mrs. Wheel- 
er's thought. 

To the readers who are interested in the phi- 
losophy of life, these expressions will commend 
themselves: for those who want to make the 
rugs, or to put others into the way of making 
them, there is abundant and timely matter. 
The book is, therefore, of double valye, and 
deserves its place in the library of the crafts. 

MADELINE YALE WYNNE. 


MILLIONAIRE HOUSE- 
HOLDS 


Can it be that the development of millionaire 
yuseholds is so rapid in this country that we 
are in need of a manual of instruction as to 
how to conduct them? This is evidently the 
case if one may judge by the very complete 
book recently published by D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, entitled “ Millionaire Households,” by 
Mary E. Carter. Its cover, size, and print are 
ifficiently attractive to make it not out of 
place on the library table, and its contents of 
sufficient interest to make it readable to the 
curious layman, who, though he never has been 

d never expects to be a millionaire, yet likes 
to know how the machinery of such affluent 
domesticity is kept oiled and in motion. And 
ince stranger things have happened than that 
the humblest reader should be lifted to the top 
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pinnacle of fortune, why not be to the manner 
read if one cannot be thus born? To the poten- 
tial then, as well as to the actual, millionaire 
the book is of interest, and while especially 
useful to the class of household which it de- 
scribes, is not without value even to the average 
housekeeper, who needs to keep always before 
her the ideal of perfection in order to approach 
it even in the minor degree. 

A number of practical suggestions as to 
house-planning, especially in the servants’ 
quarters, would be helpful to the architect, who 
all too rarely consults the worker before 
planning the work-room. The guest who is a 
novice in paying visits to houses of great 
wealth will be glad to avail herself of some 
of its hints, that she may be spared a too morti- 
fying astonishment at the splendor which 
awaits her; the dinner-giver will find suggestions 
on a magnificent scale, combined with many 
valuable directions about the care of clothing, 
linen, silver, china, and carpets. But the first 
object of the book is to define the duties in 
detail of every person employed about the 
household. A few words regarding the hostess 
convince one that tact, executive ability, and 
the love of justice are the qualities most to be 
desired in her. The lives of the “countless 
wives who are unpaid working housekeepers” 
are alluded to with pity, but the author forgets 
that such women not only are working for 
themselves instead of for others, but are also 
in most cases, rewarded by the interchange of 
affection between them and the families to 
whom their lives are devoted. 

Written as the book is, by a superintending 
housekeeper of experience now retired from 
such work, it is full of suggestions about good 
housekeeping, and a clever woman might almost 
become a successful manager from these printed 
instructions, though practice would certainly 
be needed to insure the necessary patience and 
tact for harmonizing persons and functions so 
various as those described. 

Not only are her own duties described in 
full detail, but those of each person whom she 
superintends; the curious may learn how much 
each servitor is usually paid, how much time 
he is —— to s ~ | at his work, what food 
is usually provided for the servants of a great 
household, and how all hours are arranged so as 
to insure the maximum comfort for the favored 
few in whose service all are enlisted; the re- 
quired qualifications of each servant as to family 
ties, physical condition, and appearance, and 
mode of dressing are all included. Incidentally 
a strong plea is made for the better training 
of girls about to marry and establish house- 
holds of their own and the author voices a 
cry that is going up all over the land when she 
says: “The loud and prolonged outcry against 
servants as a class unquestionably is due to 
inefficiency of the average mistress, past and 


present,. quite as much as to servants’ lack of 
training.” And Mrs. Frederic Harrison, in a 
recent number of the Fortnightly Review 
expresses something of the same idea when she 
says that most of us get the servants we deserve 
after all. ~ 

One is surprised at the author’s tone re- 
garding the moneyed class, which she has had 
many opportunities of observing. It is per- 
vaded by a caustic sarcasm and contains many 
an instance of unreasonable exactions on the 
part of the employer. She hints at an un- 
written precept among persons of wealth, “ Keep 
wages down,” believes that the improvements 
in the housing, feeding, and treatment of ser- 
vants are the results of policy, not humanity 
on the part of the employers, sneers at the 
wealthy American protectionist in theory, who 
buys everything he can in foreign markets, 
and affirms that “Truth compels the statement 
that women seldom evoke either the affection 
or respect of their attendants.” But if her 
faith in wealthy humanity is unfortunately 
small and her thinking not always profound, 
her suggestions in behalf of the working force 
are both generous and just, her knowledge of 
household matters is broad and accurate. 

She believes that every woman servant in a 
household should have an hour or two daily, 
after the performance of duties, in which to 
sit down, sometimes, to think her own thoughts, 
mend her clothes, read or bathe, secure from 
interruption; that the rich employer should 
voluntarily increase the pay for faithful and 
efficient service, and she calls attention to the 
fact that wages in certain departments of great 
houses, particularly the laundry, are so low 
that “the very prudent, saving person, earnin 
the highest wages paid a laundress, woul 
scarcely be able to insure for herself a modest 
income to retire upon when her days for in- 
cessant labor are passed forever.” And this 
for hard toil every day but Sunday, from six 
or seven in the morning until eight or nine 
at night. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the sharp contrasts 
of life more marked than in the millionaire 
household, yet one questions the wisdom of 
comment which is either cynical or sentimental 
upon the subject. It is pleasanter to read 
the author’s accounts of services rewarded, of 
servants, who, having shared their mistress’s 
prosperity, offer their services without wages 
when adversity has presented itself, of a faithful 
butler whom she knows—she only knows one, 
it seems—who is growing gray in the service 
of an appreciative family. These shrewd and 
kindly observations, an occasional touch of 
humor, and the great amount of very useful 
information the book contains give it a character 
both entertaining and practical. About forty 
accurate and well-tested recipes are appended. 

ELLEN JupitH GOULD. 
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AN IDEAL VILLAGE IN THE HILLS 

OF NORTH CAROLINA, DESIGNED 

5S A WHOLE AND BUILT TO ORDER 
By A. MORLAND 


|e — among the mountains 
western North Caroli lies 
tiny village built by lew 








rk millionaire. It | ust 
beyond a rs ‘idge which crosses the Swan- 
nanoa River, near the city of As! lle 
One scarce imagines when crossi! his 
gently murmuring stream that a- 
sionally it becomes a roaring torrent, 
overflowing its banks, uprootit S, 
and carrying houses away in utte 
One freshet occurred at the tim he 
watermelon seas and a jolly ti he 
boys had fishing for the melons a y 
bobbed up and down upon the ng 
stream. 

The village lies in a basin encir by 
wooded hills The church forn X 
center, and from it radiate smootl ls 
bordered with turf and trees, alot h 
the cottages stand, vine-covered, « in 
its own little garden. As the str li- 
verge from the church, so all the | 
cent work in this ideal little place 
starts from the same source, for 1e 
rector has charge of all the many d 
works here carried out. At one le 
stands the well- a} pointe a se -hool -he in 
its roomy playground. There the cl 
throng, and it is most encouraging to 
know that from silent, shy, uncouth 
little creatures they soon become r ne 
sive, wide-awake, courteous boys l 
girls. The building, with all its furnish- 
ings, is the gift of the owner of this vil- 
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lage, and his lovely wife has taken the 
warmest interest in the interior. Beau- 
tiful pictures, casts of statues, and maps 
cover the walls and fill the eye of the 
beholder. 

For a mere song all this is in the reach 
of any child, and many persons inter- 
ested to help on the good work give 
scholarships to little ones whose parents 
cannot afford the very small tuition fee. 

The primary object in establishing the 
school was to give an education to the 
children of the employees on the adjoin- 
ing estate, but the tuition is so excellent 
that pupils come from the country around 
as well as the neighboring townships and 
number now about one hundred and ten. 

The hospital, which is near the school, 
is being enlarged; a proof that it, too, 
fulfils its destiny. There is also a large, 
well-appointed building for lectures, meet- 
ings for parish work and Sunday school. 
Wood-carving has interested the boys 
very much and they are doing some good 
work under the direction of skilful and 
enthusiastic teachers; basket-making is 
also well taught. 

Passing down the center of this little 
town, with its pebble-dashed walls and 
tiled roofs, one comes to the wide plaza, 
flanked on one side by a long, picturesque 
building, containing the shops below and 
suites of apartments above; on the opposite 
side of the plaza stands an ivy-covered 
building with broad piazza and _ porte- 
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THE POST-OFFICE 


cochére. In this is carried on all the 
clerical work connected with the many 
industries on the estate which adjoins 
and supports the village. 

Leaving behind the pretty post-office 
and railroad depot, the tennis-court, 
and cricket-ground, with turf like vel- 
vet, one drives under a beautiful arch 
which connects the two wings of the 
porter’s lodge and enters something be- 
tween park and garden. 

Bowling along over the well-graded 
macadam between wooded banks of 
crimson maples, sturdy beeches, and 
birches that lean across the river; past 
long sunny stretches of meadowland 
with glimpses of distant mountains, and 
in the middle distance the long, low 
buildings where the winter vegetables 
are forced; by a lake, a mountain tarn 
whose rocky sides are crimson with 


THE RAILWAY STATION 


sprays of Virginia creeper; one under- 
stands how the subtle beauty of it fills 
the lives of all who come within its 
influence. 

Leaving the river far below, one 
steadily ascends, although the road 
winds so continually and is so perfectly 
graded that even horses only half-sus- 
pect it. Turning a bend, rocky and 
dark with firs and heather, there sud- 
denly rises the crown to all these beau- 
ties, a mansion, white and many 
pointed against a background of misty 
blue mountains. It has all the beauty 
of an old French chateau without any 
gloomy associations, and from this 
home springs the inspiration whose 
influence animates the village. De- 
scending now between green hills to the 
grassy plains lying along the companion 
river to the one crossed at the entering 
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THE PARISH HOUSE 
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TWO ICAL COTTAGES 

of the village, if time allows much can There are two hundred and _ fifty 
be enjoyed in being ferried across to head of cattle connected with the dairy, 
see the bee-farm and the uplands where one hundred and fifty milch cows, all 
the Southdowns roam; but on no ac- thoroughbred, registered Jerseys, repre- 


count should one miss visiting the « 


y senting nearly all the prominent Jersey 

—this land certainly flows with lk families. From these cows about two 
and honey. hundred and fifty gallons of milk are 
We were delighted with the beautiful produced daily and sold in Asheville 
dairy with its clock tower and gilded and the vicinity. There are eight 
weather-cock. In the summer this milkers, who are at their work at half- 
house is thronged with visitors refresh- past one in the morning (under the 


ing themselves with ice-cream stars at this season) and at half-past 
from perfect Jersey cream, which the twelve in the day; the milk is shipped 


management finds more profitable than on a truck to Asheville, and there 
the manufacture of large quantities of _ transferred to smaller delivery wagons. 
butter. There are two days in the The milk from each cow is weighed 
week when the place is thrown open to morning and evening, and a composite 
the public. Babcock test is made each month so 








INCUBATION HOUSE A COTTAGE ON THE ESTATE 
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that the superintendents can know the 
amount of butter yield for each cow as 
well as her annual milk yield. 

A new and smaller dairy has just 
been completed for twenty-six cows; 
the idea being to establish smaller 
dairies on the farms that are on the 
outlying limits of the estate and are 


tag in her ear with her name, which 
is also over her stall; in fact, each 
calf has its stall assigned to it as soon 
as it is born; and they are weaned im- 
mediately and taught to drink milk 
from a bucket. 

The Biltmore herd has been conspicu- 
ous in every great dairy exhibit in the 











INTERIOR OF THE SCHOOL 


accessible to the hay and the roughage 
crops. From these the cream will be 
shipped twice each day to the main 
dairy, and the skim milk will be given 
to the calves and pigs. The young 
stock is raised partly to increase the 
herd and to replace the older cows; 
they are also shipped from Maine to 
llorida, where they are in demand. 
Every cow has her own stall, and a 


land, and has taken prizes without num- 
ber. The bull which stands at the head 
of the herd took first in his class at the 
Pan-American and Sweepstakes—his 
name is Golden Lad’s Successor. 
Before bidding farewell to the home 
of the Golden Lads, one should look at 
the homes of their attendants. Rows 
of pretty cottages nestling at the foot 
of a long, green hill, all their surround- 
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neatness. P1 re forester assistant, and next to him 
etuality, cleanlit 1 some half-dozen rangers. 
kit hes ry There is a class of some eighteen young 
children dow1 e men studying forestry, and at the gate 
besides this tl s by which one leaves the grounds is the 
have an afte t pretty forestry class-room and the lodge 
for kindergartet k at which orders are left for wood to be 
tea and daint sent into the neighboring city for fuel. 
ons ther Down in the village is the carpenter’s 
( al e shop, where great high wood carts with 
ter and Christ ll broad tire wheels are made. 
iends in the 1 Every second year the forester and his 
reach, to the f class spend the summer in Germany, where 
untains, stretch¢ is they study forestry under other condi- 
lhrough tl tions, and often the class goes to some 
are being cut; s forestry reservation in some neighboring 
nd trees and sl s state at the request of the owners, and 
d. High u e makes estimates and plans for future work. 
a lodge in wl - \fter passing the chief forester’s house, 
roasted, and embowered in tall oaks with its in- 
the forester’ closure for deer, one finds the chicken 
here one se¢ , farm. Each little house, for each breed 
or some othe has its own dwellings, has its wire-in- 
led land is d 1 closed grass plot, and a pretty sight it 
nd the t1 t- is to see these feathered families pecking 
it, while tl r- about or chasing some lively bug. The 
crow, and many incubators are generally full of eggs, 
young trees al which are carefully registered and sold 
head of this for breeding purposes. The nurseries 
ter, of national | and herbarium are also worth seeing, and 
enthi the piggery, whose inhabitants are sold 


eC from Maine to Brazil. 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
| make vou brox nd toys for your delight 
at mornit | starshine at nicht. 


ake a palace you and me 


reen days in fore: | blue days at sea. 


ill make my kit | you shall keep your room, 


ows 1 r and bright blows the broom 
ull was inen and keep your body white 


rain-fall at mor | dew-fall at night. 


ull be for when no one else is near, 
ong for sil he rare song to hear! 
y Lremen t only you admire, 
broad road that stretches and the roadside fire. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CITY GARDEN WITH FLOWERS 
AND SHRUBBERY AND A MINIATURE LAKE 


By HUGO 


PY NAHE consummate art of the land- 
scape-gardener is never exem- 
plified to better advantage than 
in the design and ornamentation 

of small home grounds. In an area of 

limited extent, all his ingenuity is taxed 
to achieve the best results, and all his 
knowledge must be brought to bear upon 
the problem of obtaining effects that 
seem possible only on large estates. 

Naturally enough the Japanese are adepts 

in this form of landscape-gardening, which 


ERICHSEN 


was necessitated by the restricted size of 
their country. They excel in dwarfing 
evergreens and in the beautification of 
what the late Charles Barnard aptly 
termed handkerchief gardens, by means 
of miniature bridges and other structural 
conceits. Moreover, they are fully versed 
in what, for want of a better expression, 
we may call the art of planting. They 
have mastered the difficulties of arrang- 
ing trees and shrubs and herbaceous per- 
ennials in such an effective manner as to 
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produce charming illusions that 
do away with distance and space 

The beautiful natural garden 
joins the residence of Mr. Gi 
Booth at Detroit was first suger 
its owner by an inspection of the Ja 
garden in Golden Gate Park, Sar 
ciseo, and a re 








ation oO! its creat 





bilities. But he wisely refrains 
engrafting oriental mannerisms 
occidental landscape While the 
may be said to have emanat 


the Japanese, its execution wa 





tially English, and resulted in th 
duction of a masterpiece of 
landseape-gardening art, in whicl 
feature unites to form a han 
whole, instead of the incongruity 
would have followed an attempt 


here closely to the San Francise 
The impression of a British ga 


heightened by a brick wall thats 


the grounds, and is overrun with 
and vines during the season, for 
verdant background for some of tl 
Scape scenes W1tnl! At the enti 
beautiful effect has been creat 
Clematis paniculata that surmou 


portal and extends a welcome 
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visitors of the family during its flowering 
period. 

Though the house is German Renais- 
sance in character, its architectural style 
is similar to that we inherited from the 
Elizabethan period. Thus resembling one 
of the stately residences of Merry Old 
England, it does not interfere with the 
general scheme that has been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. Booth. In 
fact, it may be truly said of the house and 
garden that one complements the other, 
which, unfortunately, does not apply to 
every home and its surroundings. 

Qne of the principal features of the 
grounds is a miniature lake, that, as a 
reference to the plan will ‘indicate, is 
spanned by a small bridge near the house. 
It is bordered by nasturtiums, Cannas, 
Ricinus plants, and shrubbery, and has 
been located so artfully that a glimpse of 
it through an opening in the trees conveys 
to the mind of the uninitiated the im- 
pression of a much larger body of water, 
although, as a matter of fact, it is not 
over forty feet long and only half as wide. 

Where the lake adjoins the house an 
artificial waterfall has been constructed 
by secreting a perforated old hose behind 
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THE MINIATURE 


LAKE AND ITS BORDER OF SHRUBBERY 











WHERE THE | MAY BE FORGOTTEN 
the luxuriant Boston ivy that covers resorted to in order to attain the same 
wall, and by permitting the resultir purpose. The water lost by evaporation 
cascades to make their way unhindered is replenished by the spring and water- 
over a rockery of tufa. The effect is fall, already alluded to, by means of which 
charming, and the illusion complete. A _ the lake was originally filled. 
bubbling spring at the other extremity; The lakelet is a favorite gathering place 
has been created in a similar manner. for the birds of the neighborhood, which 
While the lake, with its reflection of tl take periodical baths in the cascade at its 
mansion, is interesting in the daytime, it upper end, and are only molested occa- 
becomes positively enchanting as seen sionally by the children of the family who 
from the study windows on a moonlit come down to the shore to paddle in the 
night, when Luna’s beams lance t water, a pastime unattended by the 
rippling water, and the big city is hushed _ slightest danger, as the lake is shallow. 
in sleep, and the silence is unbroken sa When the trees and shrubs are in foliage, 
by the plash of the waterfall. vistas are disclosed to the casual observer 
As the subsoil in this garden consists of that would do credit to a park. A path 
clay, it was only necessary to excavs lost in the shrubbery may, for all he knows, 
the earth a few feet in order to obtain a extend for miles, instead of terminating 
good bottom for the lake. In other abruptly. Every feature of the scenery 
gardens, where the natural conditions are of the neighborhood -has been taken into 
not as favorable, cement may have to | consideration in order to produce artistic 
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NEAR THE HOUSE: A TANGLE OF VINES AND SHRUBS 


effects. A gap, for instance, has been 
purposely left between groups of trees, so 
as not to exclude a view of the upper part 
of a distant dwelling, the lower part of 
which is obscured by shrubbery. This 
makes it seem as though the cottage is 
located at some remote point in the 
grounds, thereby conveying an impres- 
sion of distance that constitutes the very 
essence of the art of landscape-gardening 
as applied to small areas. 

The actual dimensions of the Booth 
place are surprising. The natural gar- 
den to the south of the residence has a 
frontage of only one hundred feet on one 
of the principal avenues of the city, and 
from the north, where it extends the same 
distance, it gradually tapers to a point 
measuring about twenty feet. Thus, in an 
area of less than one hundred feet square, 
a garden has been created, within the past 
five years, which is a model of its kind, 


and which, I trust, will be widely copied. 
It certainly deserves to be. The feature 
that will most strongly commend it to the 
average man, aside from its beautiful 
aspect and xsthetic influence, is its inex- 
pensiveness. Mr. Booth assured me that 
he did not lay out more than one hun- 
dred dollars on all the trees, shrubs, 
and hardy plants that went into it. 
In the formal garden, to the north of 
his dwelling, he has already expended 
nearly three times that amount, and 
the end is not yet. The plants used 
most freely in the natural garden are of 
the perennial type, which spread and 
multiply each year. After a season or 
two lilacs may be subdivided annually, 
and it is truly wonderful how rapidly 
hardy phlox, iris, peonies, and other peren- 
nials increase, until grounds of consider- 
able extent are stocked by what originally 
represented a small investment. 
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CAM E OS 


By RANDOLPH I. GEARE 





N this super-scien- 


tific age -y ath is 


ing any object in 
relief. 


attributed to a But for all practical 
wonde “ful variety purposes a cameo sig- 
of causes. Indeed nified an engraving in 
every decade seems to relief on gems and 
have its pet agency for stones formed of two 


or more strata’ or 
layers of different col- 
ors, the upper one of 


destroying life, but it 
is doubtful 
any of them can com 


whethnel 


























pare for eccentricity which is partly re- 
with the reason as moved so as to expose 
signed for the death of ; the lower stratum, 
Pope Paul IT., whose L CAMEO which forms the back- 
pontificate extended ground of the figure. 
from 1464 to 1471 When cut parallel 
About that time ther to the differently 
was a decided revival in the glyptie art colored layers, and only two of these 
this pope was an ardent lover ai exist, the stones are known as “onyx,” 
lector of cameos, even to such an. ¢ but when with these bands layers of 
that his fingers were covered with t carnelian or sard also oceur, they are 
and on one occasion they becai ealled “sardonyx.”’ The best stones came 
numbed by the coldness of the st from India, and the increased intercourse 
that he is said to have caught a with the east by way of Egypt, after the 
which ended his lift death of Alexander the Great, had a 

To the etymologist the word ‘‘ca ’ marked influence on the development. of 
presents an interesting opportunity the art. From Egypt and Babylon cameo- 
study. A careful student stat engraving spread to Greece, and later 
“Cameo” is the Italian form of the ] was practiced with great success in 
Latin “camzeus,” which is only a ancient Rome. In the early part of the 
ruption of “gemma” (a “bud,” “tl rors century the art began to wane, but 
of a peacock’s feather,” a “pearl,” a under o first Christian emperor, Con- 
ete.), and that this word goes ba stantine, it enjoyed a revival. Many 
an Aryan root, signifying “swelling beautiful cameo portraits of Constantine 
ness,” ete. He adds that there i still exist. 
reason why this derivation shoul Among the earliest examples of cameos 
be asserted until it is disproven; not may be mentioned the searabs of ancient 
it should not be extended so a Egypt, and small seulptures on the back 
generically cover the three varieti of seal stones of Greek and Etruscan 
artistic ‘“gems’’—the raised, the sunk origin. 
the counter-sunk Again, some _ believ: Glass cameos were probably made in 
“eameo” to be derived from the A Rome long before the Christian era, and 
word “camea,’”’ a charm; ot of still earlier date are the small rosettes 
from “camant,” another Arabic vy and medallions of clay impressed » with 
signifying a camel’s hump, indicat- designs in relief and gilded. 
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The Barberini (or Portland) vase, now 
in the British Museum, is a rare example 
of the skill both of the glass-worker and 
the engraver of cameos on glass of ancient 
times. It was taken from the tomb of 
the Roman Emperor Alexander Severus, 
and perhaps should bear his name rather 
than that of the Duchess of Portland, 
who purchased it from the Barberini 
family after it had stood three centuries 
in their famous gallery in Rome. Fifty 
copies of this vase were made some years 
ago in Wedgwood ware, from one of which 
the accompanying illustration was made. 

Probably the most successful workers 
in cameo were the Greeks, but toward the 
end of the third century A. D., the 
Greek influence began to die out of Roman 
art in cut-glass gems. In the following cen- 
tury anewstyle 


The Renaissance cameo-cutters suffered 
from their inability to obtain oriental 
sardonyxes for their work, and had to 
content themselves with the German 
onyx stone, and shells were also intro- 
duced for cameo-working. The latter 
were found chiefly on the African and 
Brazilian coasts. 

Some of the most noted antiques have 
found their way into the great art col- 
lections of the world. Thus, in the 
British Museum are the Auldjo vase; 
the celebrated Portland vase, already 
alluded to; the single-head portrait of 
the Emperor Augustus; and a chalcedony 
vase bequeathed to the museum by Baron 
Ferdinand de Rothsehild. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Naples famous 
cameos, and America, too, owns one of 

the most cele- 


possess 





of art, Christian 
in. tone, began 
to be felt, and 
the old classical 
designs were 
changed to ac- 
cord with the 
new school. 
Thus, Christian 
subjects were 
now introduced 
on cameos; e. 
¢., Hereules be- 
came David, 
Venus was 
changed to the 
Virgin Mary, 
and the head of 
Medusa, with 
the snakes cut 
away, did ser- 
vice for the face 
of Saint Veron- 
ica. 

In medieval 
times antique 
cameos were 
held in peculiar 
reverence on 
account of the 
belief in their 











> brated ex- 
amples, —viz., 
“Cupid and 
Psyche.” This 
famous Grecian 
gem formerly 
belonged to the 
famous Marl- 
borough collec- 
tion, and when, 
in 1899, the 
whole collection 
was sold for 
$175,000, the 
Boston Museum 
| of Fine Arts 
| made a success- 
i ful effort to 
| secure it. The 
subject repre- 
sents the myth- 
ological loves 
of Cupid and 
Psyche. 

The later 
artists worked 
their subjects 
in high relief, 
and resorted to 
undercutting, 
examples of 











medicinal —_po- 
tency. 


THE PORTLAND OR BARBERINI VASE 


which occurred 
in the flat, low 
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work of classical times 
was introduced into France and Engla 

Two of the finest cameos still in ex 
of the Sai 
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ence are the Great Agate 


From Italy thi 


Chapelle, now preserved in the Nati 
Augustus « 


Library in Paris, 


in the great 
collection in 
Vienna. The 
former is said 
to have been ac- 
tually pledged 
with other gems 
in 1244 to St. 
Louis by Bald- 
win II., of Con- 
stantinople. It 
is a sardonyx 
of five layers, 
irregular in 
shape, and 
measures about 
thirteen inches 


and the 


a 


BEAUTIFUL 


are seen Roman soldiers preparing a 
trophy, barbarian captives, and some 
female figures. It is said that the history 
of this treasure has been traced back to 
the time of the Crusades, and that it was 
purchased by the Emperor Rudolph II. 


in the sixteenth 
century for 
twelve thou- 
sand gold du- 
eats. 

The _histori- 
‘al value of 
such works of 
art as these can- 
not be over- 
rated. Besides 
expressing the 
best artistic cul- 
ture of the age 
to which they 
belong, they 
afford thesurest 


by eleven means of iden- 
inches. In the tifying the cus- 


Middle Ages the 
subject of this 
engraving was 
supposed to be 
the triumph of 
Joseph in 
Egypt, but 
nowadays it is 
regarded as rep- 
resenting on its 





toms, dress, do- 
mestie and 
publie morals, 
and pursuits of 
the people with 
whom they 
deal, both by 
their accurate 
delineations in 
those directions 





upper surface and their faith- 
the apotheosis ful portrayal of 
of Augustus; in \ L CAMEO prominent per- 
the center, the sonages. 

reception of Germanicus on his retur The most illustrious cameo-engraver of 
from his great German campaign by t more modern times was Benedetto Pi- 
{mperor Tiberius and his mother, Livi strucci, born in Rome, in 1784. He ranks 
while the lower part is filled with a group with Discogoides of the first century and 


of captives. 


Cellini of the sixteenth century. 
The second of these two great of 


In our own day the engraving of cameos 
the Augustus cameo, is an onyx of has almost ceased to be followed as an 
layers, nine inches by eight inches. | art. There are, however, still in Rome 
the upper part is an allegorical illust: a number of cameo-workers, who cut stones 
tion of the coronation of Augustus, for use as settings in finger-rings and shirt- 
the emperor represented as Jupiter, studs. In Paris, too, an extensive trade is 
Livia (as the Goddess Roma) at his si carried on in the cutting of shell cameos, 
Several members of the family of Aug which are usually mounted as brooches by 
tus are introduced. In the lower pa sirmingham manufacturers. 
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Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





THE WATER- aE 
HYACINTH 


HE water-hyacinth | 
is one of the most 
interesting aquatic 
plants for culture | 

in the north in an aquatic 
garden in the conserva- | 
tory. It is quite generally | 
on sale at the florists’ 
shops, and is attractive, 
not so much for its beauty 
as for the curious develop- 
ment of the leaf-stalks. 








FLOWER OF THE 
WATER-HYACINTH 


plants are to succeed, how- 
ever, the soil must be 
thoroughly saturated with 
water and of a loose tex- 
ture. Even under such 
conditions they are evi- 
dently not entirely suited, 
as they do not grow as 
large as when floating. If 
the soil becomes compara- 
a tively dry, the plants die. 

“The leaves of the water- 
hyacinth form a rosette 
from one to two feet high. 











In our Southern states, 
however, where the plant grows out of 
doors, the water-hyacinth is a serious 
nuisance, choking navigable rivers by 
its luxuriant growth. The St. John’s 
River, Florida, has been especially 
infested with the plant, the trouble 
being so serious that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has made 
a special report upon it, the report 
being written by Mr. Herbert J. Webber, 
who Says: 

“The water-hyacinth is a native of 
tropical South America. It has clusters 
of light blue or violet flowers and blooms 
freely, and this has led to its being widely 
cultivated in Europe and America. In 
tropical and subtropical America, accord- 
ing to Schénland, it is a common and 
widely distributed weed. The plant is 
aquatic, and commonly floats on the sur- 
face of the water, without attachment to 
the soil. If the water is shallow, however, 
the roots may grow into the soft mud and 
become firmly attached. In many places 
on the banks of the St. John’s River the 
plant may be found growing on the 
marshy, muddy banks, where the roots 
have a firm attachment to the soil. If the 


This remains above water 
as the plant floats. The 
basal portions of the leaf-stalks of young 
plants are strongly swollen. As _ the 
plant becomes older these swellings 
gradually disappear and the petiole 
lengthens and becomes of nearly equal 
thickness throughout, or gradually tapers 
from the base to the leaf blade. The 
swellings on the petioles of the young 
leaves act as air reservoirs. In this way 
they insure the stability of the young 
plant, keeping it from sinking and pre- 
venting it from being overturned by wind 
or waves. Old plants become so thor- 
oughly entangled that they can be torn 
apart only with considerable difficulty, and 
are in no danger of being overturned. 
Their long petioles are provided with large 
air chambers, which probably contain 
more air than the short, swollen leaf stems 
of the young plant. The roots form a 
dense, bushy mass, in many cases reach- 
ing a length of over two feet.”’ 


In the number for June, 1903, one of 
the illustrations in this department was 
givenawrong title. On page 50 the flower 
which is labled “‘the pitcher-plant”’ is ob- 
viously the familiar lady’s-slipper. 
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THE GLOBE FLOWER The whole book is full of good directions 


NE of t delichtt as to how to succeed with flowers, of which 
seca a the accompanying discussion of the pansy- 








ee ee ee “gy eta bed may be taken as an example, and also 

the SOR eS Sites of good suggestions as to what to do with 
brill; or the globe flower. In M the surplus plants and blossoms which 
brilliant golden yellow Os wnese every gardener is likely to have on hand. 
is as alluring Sy oe oo 2 The suggestive chapter of Don’ts will be 
garden, while me PrUmOn OF oN enjoyed by every plant-lover of long ex- 
flowers mingled with the nu elv cut se a ina ‘ws judged hoon thean 
tive leaves is sure to gladden the paragraphs: ; i” 
the beholder. “Don’t supply with cut-flowers, plants, 
_ This trollius, as it is technically ca and the like people who spend more 
is one of the old —— that money for unnecessary luxuries than you 
seen in the new gard - Yet it do for your whole garden, and then tell 
oe deser\ es such neglect. One you how foolish you are to spend so much 
lished = 3 (oe, oe time and money and work so hard for your 
beauty from yé¢ yi and it ee ; ; 
= - . ‘ : . 1iowers. 
either to adorn =e ween with “Don’t be too deeply impressed with 
ing flowers or to light up the hom the sudden friendship at gardening-time 
the cut blossoms _ this - of the woman who has managed to get 
best flowers of its month for interiot along without your society all winter. 

Several species of trollius are know on’t be imposed upon by the chronic 

the horticulturists but /. « 1t-beggar, but suggest to her that you 
seems to be the one most com! will be glad to lend your catalogues. ~ 
grown. Its original home is in tl “Don’t, on the other hand, be lacking 
meadows of northe m I urope, al cenerosity of the right sort. Flowers 
well adapted to border p anting av be given to rich and poor alike, and 
soil where there is plenty of moistu 


earry no hint of obligation or unfitness. 














THE FLOWER GARDEN lo the tired worker who has neither time 
nor space to cultivate them, a handful of 
WELCOME addition t flowers or a potted plant, which can be 
rather short list of garden | spared from your abundance, will make 
giving practical informati a bit of sunshine well worth the trouble. 
American conditions is tl lor many who cannot spare the trifling 
just published by McClure, Philli amount a single plant or a packet of seed 
Company, with the above title would cost, the surplus plants from flats 
author is Ida D. Bennett, and it or hotbeds will be a great pleasure, and 
title—A Handbook of Practical Gai one should not wait for requests. ‘Those 
Lore—well expresses its purpost who really cannot afford these things are 
scope. The twenty-four chapters « rarely guilty of the petty meanness of the 
the whole range of the flower garde1 professional plant-beggars. It is a good 
may be judged by these titl The ] plan to jot down from time to time as they 
tion and Arrangement of the Gai occur the names of those you would like to 
Soils; Fertilizing; The Hotbed, benefit in this way, and then when you 
Frame, and Sand-Box; Starting § have surplus plants send word of that fact 
Transplanting and Repotting; Out and of the time when it will be convenient 
Window-Boxes; Annuals from Seed; Vin to take them up. 
Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted Pla “There are so many ways of giving 
Aquatics; The Rose-Bed; The Lily-] pleasure with flowers that one need never 
Plants for Fall Planting; House-Plant be embarrassed with a surplus: The sick; 
Winter; A Chapter of Odds and End the young girl who will enjoy them for the 


Chapter of Don’ts. party; the young matron for her pretty 
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luncheon; the church service; the humble 
funeral, where the choicest and best should 
go. A beautiful tact may be shown by 
the choice in harmony with the taste of 
the recipient and the occasion for which 
they are intended. 

Do not send all - 


of her own experience. The illustrations 
show many of the garden processes as 
well as some of the garden results. It is an 
exceedingly-useful volume for any gardener, 
and particularly helpful to amateurs. 





white flowers or | 
flowers with a 
heavy perfume to 
the sick-room. 
Bright flowers are 
better. Notice the 
cheer in a pot of 
golden daffodils or 
a bunch of hepati- 
eas. A charming 
thing is a handful 

of Japanese morn- | 
ing-glory buds | 
picked and sent the | 
night before, that | 
the invalid may 

watch their unfold- 











THE GLOBE 


















ing in the morn- 
ing.”’ 

And _ so for 
more than two 
hundred and 
fifty pages the 
author deals 
with the prac- 
tical, every-day 
problems of the 
amateur plant- 
lover. Her style 
is clear and 
simple, and her 
advice is evi- 
TRUMPET NARCISSUS IN dently the result 

SEIJI JARDINIERE 

























FLOWER IN AN OLD 
CHINA VASE 


ee SEIJI 
JARDINIERES 


\HE Japanese 
potters have 
long = ex- 
celled in the 

production of  ar- 
| tistie jardiniéres, 
although — fortu- 
nately some of the 
best American pot- 
teries are now turn- 
ing out some pro- 
ducts which are 
exceedingly attract- 
ive.- In selecting 
the imported jars 





one must use | 
good judgment, 
for a large part 
of that which 
comes to us is 
made especially 
for the foreign 
trade, and is 
gaudily —deco- 
rated in a way 
that would not 
be tolerated in 
the home mar- 
ket. 

The Seiji ware 
is one of the SIBERIAN IRIS IN A 

JAPANESE JAR 
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most distinctive 


many of the form 


unusual. One 
collection is 


trumpet daffodil 


general color 
delicate gray-gre 
collar near the 
gray. It is w 
a form whicl 


sually tall for 
particularly adapts 
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use in growing large bulbs. 
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‘I expect, therefore, that much good 
will come from nature-study. It ought 
to revolutionize the school life, for it is 
capable of putting new force and enthu- 
siasm into the school and child. Itis new, 
and therefore is called a fad. A move- 
ment is a fad until it sueceeds. We shall 
learn much and shall outgrow some of 
our present notions, but nature-study 
has come to stay.” 

The book is full of those felicitous epi- 
grams for which Professor Bailey is famous; 
and it is also full of sound wisdom, of that 
eternal truth which lies at the base of all 
great literature. To get at the heart of 
the book, read the delightful little 
essay entitled “An Outlook on Winter.” 

[The Nature-Study Idea. By Liberty 

1. Bailey. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Price, $1.00 net.] 


THE SIBERIAN IRIS 


HAVE been delighted this summer 

with the beauty of a strong clump of 

Siberian Iris set a year ago last fall. 

Early in June a large number of the 
deep blue flowers were sent up on long 
stalks from the midst of the slender, dec- 
orative leaves. For use indoors this 
proved to be one of the best of all the 
The stems and leaves are so long 
ind slender that they readily adapt them- 
selves to a variety of vases and jars, and 
in their general make-up have a beauty of 
line which is essentially decorative. 

These plants were in the open garden, 
where no artificial watering was given, and 
the season through April and May was 
one of the most extraordinary drought. 
Yet the plants seemed to suffer not 
at all. 

It is evidently well adapted to upland 
culture, not requiring the special moisture 
so many of the irises need. 

The Siberian Iris has been in cultiva- 
tion more than a century, having been 
introduced in 1796. It is a native of cen- 
tral and southern Europe, and eastern 
Siberia. Its technical 
siberica. There is a pure white variety 
in cultivation as well as one with varie- 
gated leaves. 


irises. 
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STARTING THE PANSY 
BED 


UGUST is the best month for start- 
A ing the pansy-bed. In her excel- 
lent book—The Flower Garden— 

Ida D. Bennett gives these direc- 

tions for sowing the seed: “To obtain 
the best results seed should be sown by 
the middle of August, using fresh seed 
of the year if procurable. Rather than 
delay planting, however, it is better to 
risk the lessened vitality of last year’s 
seed, sowing somewhat more generously 
as an offset. Sow as thinly as pos- 
sible in the cold-frame or a spent hot- 
bed in drills two inches apart, drawing the 
earth from the sides of the drills and press- 
ing it down with the board. The drills 
should run lengthwise of the furrow, from 
east to west, and each variety should be 
distinctly labeled with the name and date 
of sowing. After sowing, water well with 
the rubber sprinkler, cover with news- 
papers, and protect the bed with lath 
screens. Pansy seed germinate in from 
eight to ten days. When the plants have 
their second leaves thin out by setting 
same between the rows, and encourage 
growth by giving sunshine and water as 
needed, and liquid manure once a month. 
The aim should be to get a sturdy rather 
than a quick growth to fit them for the 
winter. The soil in the frame should 
stand well. above the soil outside, and a 
trench or hole filled with stone or broken 
crockery should be made in one corner, 
corresponding to the lowest level of the 
earth outside to carry off any surplus 
moisture that may gather in the bed. 
When cold weather comes place the sash 
in position, and if it remains steadily cold 
—below freezing—leave the bed undis- 
turbed until spring. The best results fol- 
low such a condition. If the winter is an 
open one, and the ground free from frost 
much of the time, the pansies may be ex- 
posed to the sun, and on mild days to the 
air. In this way considerable winter 
growth will be secured. Should the tem- 
perature fall sufficiently to freeze the 
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ground inside the frame, the sash should 
remain closed and be protected with 
mattings, old carpet, or the like, and the 
plants allowed to thaw out in the dark.” 

These plants are to be set out in the 
open garden as early in spring as possible. 
They will yield a rich and long-continued 
supply of flowers. 


TWO WILD FLOWERS 


ROM the middle of July until frost 
R the yellow blossoms of the butter- 
and-eggs are much in evidence by 
roadsides and in waste places. 
Although this plant, which is also known 
as toadflax, is an importation from abroad, 
it has become very widely distributed in 
America. Its yellow flowers and light 
green foliage are a welcome addition to 
Nature’s summer decorations, while the 
nectar that it holds in the spur below the 
blossom is eagerly sought by bumble-bees. 
These busy little creatures have long since 
learned the secret of opening the door that 
is so fast closed to most other insects. 
The worker bumble-bees are the only sort 
abundant late in summer, and the size of 
these blossoms is perfectly adapted to their 
visits. If you open the flowers you can 
see how the bees are dusted with pollen. 
This plant spreads by means of short 
root-stocks which run out in all directions 
and take complete possession of the soil. 
The rich aromatic smell of the tansy is 
familiar to every one who has wandered 
along country lanes in summer. Starting 
perhaps from an old garden where it was 
planted early in our colonial history, the 
species has found its way in waste places in 
fields and along roadsides. The small yel- 
low flowers are so massed in heads as to 
become decidedly conspicuous. This leads 
to the visits of many short-tongued in- 
sects, although to most people there is 
little temptation to gather these blossoms 
for close inspection by eye or nostril. 
Fortunately children no longer have rea- 
son to hate the sight of the plant as they 
did in former times when tansy tea was 
used as a medicine. 
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RECENT PHASES OF (¢ 
VI—PRESENT OBJE(¢ 
OF WORK OUTSIDI 


By MAI 


ROFESSOR EDWARD | 
MINGS of Harvard Unive 
has said regarding the house’ 
branch of the capital and 
problem: “ Minimize as much as p 
the occasions for domestic service; 
the historical tendency; convert th« 
nant of domestic occupations as rapi 
may be into external, factory and bu 
industries.” Students in the broad 
of economics, applying general p1 
ples and unhampered in judgment 
the personal and particular, exhort 
housekeeper to avail herself to the 
extent of the “centrifugal” foreé 
drives industries out of the househ: 
which they all originated, but 
which they must now revolve 
accept the principle, we recogniz 
tendency, but to surrender ours 
wholly to it implies not only 
changes in the material setting of 
home, but apparently a surrend 
functions that are all-important t 
well-being of the family. The | 
keeper may well ask “If we are to | 
from any convenient tin can, who i 
responsible for the contents?” 


In this new press-the-button existe1 


into whose hands does she resign 
power as practical hygienist? 

The answer to this question is b 
up with all that is most important 
relation of women to the changed 
changing conditions of modern life 
the very first step they must caref 
distinguish between the industries 


OPERATION AMONG WOMEN 
TIONS TO THE ORGANIZATION 
THE HOME 


HINMAN ABEL 


AT 


have no relation to the life of the fami 
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and those with which the health and well- 
being of its members seem to be so closely 
connected that they must still be carried 
on under our roof. And this leads us to 
ask, What are the objections now urged 
against the use of such outside industries 
as already exist? They seem to be based 
on personal, hygienic, and _ financial 
grounds, and their strength or weakness 
are well worth consideration. 

First, the personal. There is a great 
desire for the personal touch on objects 
and processes that have to do with our 
daily life; “Our own things done in our 
own way.” One man expressed it: “I 
would rather eat a poor dinner cooked in 
my own house than a good one cooked 
anywhere else.”” Few go as far as this, 
but to our contentment with our own 
way, even if it is not the best way, is due 
our varying standards in many lines, and 
especially in food. This individual stamp 
is sometimes a doubtful success, it must 
be admitted, and in its varying grades it 
is only to be attained by great devotion 
to household processes, and besides it 
would seem that no woman is able to 
conquer her whole domain on these lines. 
We are appealed to more and more by 
other relations that are not domestic, and 
which we must be able to bring in line 
with our intellectual and moral life. 

Until we can choose our pictures and 
furniture with true artistic knowledge, we 
may perhaps without shame take advice 
from the expert as to menus and laundry 
methods. We need help from the special- 
ist on every side in order to utilize the 
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achievements of art and science; we do 
not design our own houses in detail, 
but consult with the architect and 
decorator; our taste is seen less in the cut 
and fit of skirt and bodice than in the 
choice of material and color and in the 
small accessories of dress. The indi- 
vidual touch to the room finds full ex- 
pression in the choice and arrangement of 
the furnishings; we could well shift onto 
a company the supervision of sweeping 
and dusting, well save the energy we 
have used in seeing that a shirking maid 
cleans the corners of the windows. So, 
if the soup-stock were delivered at the 
door as the milk now is, individual taste 
and skill is well enough represented in 
the flavoring; indeed, if a supervised 
kitchen could supply to us the foods that 
are prepared to advantage in large quan- 
tities just as the central kitchen of a hos- 
pital serves the bulk of food to the wards, 
while the ward kitchen attends to such 
dishes as toast and broiled meats, the 
household would’ gain rather than lose in 
this individual touch, because the dinner 
becomes a simpler matter, to be com- 
passed, if need be, by the woman of taste 
and skill in culinary lines. At last the 
young lady and her chafing-dish will come 
to her own, and she may use an outfit as 
dainty as her taste craves when once the 
coarser part of her task is performed by 
wholesale methods outside the house. 

How greatly home privacy would gain 
by decreasing the number of employees 
in a house it is needless to state. The 
constant presence of a foreign element in 
but not of the family is, at the best, irk- 
some, and if it is hostile or untrustworthy 
it can poison the very air. The man of 
business locks his door and departs. 
Not so the housekeeper. The service 
question is always with her; like death, 
it has “all seasons for its own.” In all 
that concerns family individuality and 
privacy, it would seem that there is 
everything to be gained from decreasing 
the amount of work doné in the house 
and the number of people that attend to it 
there. 

Second, comes the financial objection. 
Granted a steady supply of competent 


and honest cooks and housemaids at 
twelve to twenty dollars a month, and 
working twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
in a house where space is already pro- 
vided for all branches of work and for 
sleeping-rooms for employees; also an 
employer who puts no value on her time 
and skill in superintendence; granted all 
this, outside industries would make little 
headway. It only requires a trial to 
prove that the pickles put up by the lady 
in the Virginia mountains and the mince- 
meat made by your friend’s old cook is 
better than that prepared in your own 
kitchen, but cheaper? No; for Maria 
does the canning when the ironing is out 
of the way, and you have only to count 
materials. But these conditions are fast 
disappearing. The Maria of the future 
will not do the laundry work, the can- 
ning, the cooking, and the cleaning for 
even a small family. The rising price of 
land and building constrains us to count 
the cost of that quarter of the house 
given over to the household industries, a 
servant’s dining-room adding in one case 
that I knew of a thousand dollars to 
the estimates. The cost of their food 
is more and more to be considered and 
the cost of superintendence can now 
be better estimated since women have 
been earning wages in so many lines 
outside the house. When housework 
was one of the few things that women 
could do, there was often some aunt 
or other relative living in the house 
who “took a great many steps,” as the 
old-fashioned phrase was, a cheap and 
convenient “fifth wheel” when the 
mother of the family could not fill the 
post, and thus helped with low-priced 
labor and moderate rents to accustom 
the majority of people to a mode of life 
justified now to only the wealthy. There 
is a popular clamor for the “trained” 
household employee, but that person, 
whether cook or housemaid, will be, like 
her prototype, the trained nurse, too 
high priced for the average household, 
except on special occasions. As a work- 
shop the house has so many disabilities 
that, if it must be run with highly paid 
labor, it can never hold its own against 
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restaurant, laundry, and bake-sho} 


great reason why work must be 
in its organizati 
a laundry, a. kitchen to 
bulk of the f 


furnish 
ind a bureau tl 





provide the peripatetic hous« 
other occasional workers must 
offer relief to the housekeeper s 
may lessen het isehold force a 


t 


n out of the hous: 


the wage and board money it 
direction. With a company fur 
hot and cold air, and electric he 
under chafing-dish and tea-kettl 
a household would be entirely it 
and none need be starved int 
sion to unjust requirements. W1 


ronage of such agencies becot! 
and steady, kitchen, laundry, at 
ing company can reduce rates; 
householder will find tha 
pay a price which she once 

hibitive when she has at het 

the former W ave al | food -bill 

the saving in fuel and light, the 
tear of plant, and also what wa 
sarelessness and dishonesty; the 
of coal a month sent recklessly 
chimney or put in tl 


burned as holders, the soap left 


dishpan, the silver fork used t 
corks, 
marred or broke! Very few 
able to add to the t of thi 
dish on tne tapi its OV prop 
all these item and we are 
unable to compare it with that 
outside. 

The third and st imy 
tion to the use outside age! 
the ground of health. If the 
work is done in your own hous« 
avoiding possible contagion f1 


beautiful china and 


scarlet fever and measles of thi 


if the food or the tan ily is bou 
reliable dealer and cooked in the 


under the housewife’s supervisio1 


is less risk to health tha 


to the trade conscience Che int 


housewife, devoted to the interes 
family, feels thi keenly that 
not resign these processes int 
hands until she can be assuré 
healthfulness of the product. 


l 


But, Al 
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eyed as she may strive to be, complete 
protection is passing out of her power. 
Every day some new deceit threatens 
against which only the specialist can 
warn her. We hear, not from alarmists, 
but from the judicious and conservative 
students of the subject, that rich and 
poor alike are often buying they know 
not what under misleading labels. 

“But have we not laws, state and 
national, for our defense?” Oh, guileless 
one, do you know that these laws cover 
only a mere fraction of the cases, and 
that they are always behind the agile 
manufacturer who gives up a method as 
soon as it is condemned, and makes a 
fortune by some other adulterant before 
the hand of the law has reached it? 

The national and state public health 
associations are made up of noble men 
and women who are exerting all their in- 
fluence for the passage and execution of 
just laws, but they are but a handful in 
any community, and public opinion is 
everywhere too inert to justify the ex- 
penditure of enough money to properly 
administer the health departments of 
state or city. ‘To this same lack of public 
interest is due the late failure of Congress 
to pass an adequate pure food law. How 
is public sentiment to be strengthened? 


Only by individual effort. Side by 
ide with good laws and their execu- 


tion we shall always find individual 
enterprises that are making experiments 
in order to demonstrate what can well 
be undertaken by the more conservative 
publie agencies. Such experiments are 
now needed the country over to prove 
hat what are called household industries 
can be performed not only better but 
ore cheaply out of the house than in; 
that capital may be invested at a good 
rate of interest in laundries, kitchens, 
and employment bureaus, while at the 
same time honest and intelligent super- 
vision will be able to use in them on a 
large scale the best methods in a way that 
is impossible to the small household. 
Now, how-are these organizations to 
be started and maintained? In this 
obvious next step for the up-to-date 
housekeeper, what counsels are to rule? 
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PRINCIPLES OF FOOD 
SUPPLY 


By MARION TALBOT 


OOD is the fuel which keeps the 
P body warm and gives it power to 

work, just as coal is the fuel 

which keeps the engine running. 
But the body is a much more complicated 
machine than the engine, and its fuel, 
food, is not a single material like coal, but 
comprises many substances belonging to 
a number of different classes of foodstuffs. 
If the body is to be kept in @ perfectly 
healthy condition (1) all these classes of 
food stuffs must be supplied daily, and 
(2) each class must be furnished in a cer- 
tain amount; and any diet which does not 
consider these two points is one-sided, 
and sooner or later will prove detrimental 
to health. 

The classes of foodstuffs are: Proteids, 
fat, carbohydrates (that is, starch and 
sugar), mineral salts, water, and air. 

Proteids are foods containing nitrogen, 
and are absolutely necessary to build up 
the body and keep it in repair. Their 
principal sources are meat, particularly 
lean meat, fish, eggs, milk, cheese, leg- 
umes (that is, dried beans, peas, and len- 
tils), and some cereals, as wheat, flour, 
and oatmeal. 

Fats and carbohydrates keep up the heat 
of the body and give it power to work. 
To a certain extent they are interchange- 
able, but it is better to secure both in a 
diet. The principal sources of fats are 
butter, fat meat, cream, eggs, cheese, lard, 
and vegetable oils, such as olive and 
cotton-seed oils. The principal sources of 
carbohydrates are cereals, potatoes, corn- 
starch, and sugar; indeed, all fruits and 
vegetables furnish them in _ varying 
amounts. 

Mineral salts, such as common salt, 
potash, phosphates, and various acids, 
are largely supplied by fresh vegetables 
and fruits, although almost every article 
of food contains at least some one mineral 
salt. 

} Our foods are rarely proteids, fats, or 
carbohydrates alone, but are usually a 
mixture of two or of all three of these 


classes, together with mineral salts and 
water. In almost any food, then, we shall 
probably get all the necessary classes of 
foodstuffs, but in no case shall we get 
these classes of foodstuffs in the right 
proportion without combining two or 
more foods; and, moreover, there is a 
ereat difference in the cost of the same 
foodstuff obtained from different sources. 
Hence we have to deal with two factors 
in the problem of economic feeding, 
(1) what foods should be combined to 
make a suitable diet; (2) what foods are 
cheapest. 


ANIMAL FOODS 


Meat and fish contain water, proteids, 
fats, mineral salts, and certain flavors; 
they lack carbohydrates, however, and 
should be eaten, therefore, with such foods 
as potato, rice, hominy, or bread. Pro- 
teids in meat are dearer than in any other 
kind of food; but to offset this, we know 
they are more digestible than proteids in 
vegetables, and that, with the proteids, 
meat also contains certain flavors absent 
from vegetables, which act as stimulants. 
It is chiefly these flavors which make the 
difference in price between a porterhouse 
steak and a piece of shin-beef. The 
cheaper meat contains as much proteid as 
the more expensive cut, and by careful 
cooking and seasoning can be made appe- 
tizing, as well as nourishing. 

Meat containing fat at the same price 
is cheaper than lean meat, because the 
latter contains more water. The cheap 
cuts of beef and mutton, pork, some kinds 
of fresh fish, and some salt meats and fish, 
such as corned beef and cod, are inexpen- 
sive sources of proteid and fat. 

Eggs contain water, proteids, fat, min- 
eral salts; they lack carbohydrates, and 
should be eaten with bread or some starchy 
food. During the season when eggs are 
plentiful and cheap, from nine to twelve 
cents a dozen, they are an inexpensive 
food. At that price they are cheaper than 
meat or fish. 

Milk, unskimmed, is called a perfect 
food for a young child, because it contains 
all the foodstuffs in the right proportion 
to supply the needs of the growing child. 
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Skimmed milk is not a perfect food, since 
skimming takes away much of the fat and 
alters the proportions of the foodstuffs 


which remain. It is, however, ery 


good food for older people, wher seq 
not alone, but combined with son 1er 
food containing fats and carbohy tes, 
such as corn-meal mush. It should be 
sold at a much lower price thai le 
milk, and then should be used freely. 
Milk should alw ays be pasteuriz d unless 
it is known to have come from nerf tly 
healthy cows, and to have been h ed 
with great attention to cleanliness. This 
is done by heating, keeping the milk for a 
period of twenty minutes at a temperature 
of 155 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Whole milk is not a perfect fe for 
adults, because it contains too littl 0- 
hydrates in proportion to the amor of 
proteids and fats, and because it too 
bulky, that is, contains so much water 
that too large a volume must be en 


into the stomach to get enough pr ls, 
fats, and carbohy drates As it lacl Y- 
bohydrates, it should be taken with d, 
crackers, or cereals. 

Butter and oleomargarine are almost 
pure fat, and should be used in bi- 
nation with foods which have too little 
fat, such as bread or potatoes )- 
margarine is as pure a fat and as whol 
some a food as butter, the chief diff ce 
between them being the superior fla‘ f 
good butter. A good grade of ole . 
garine is far more wholesome than a poor 
grade of butter. 

Cheese contains water, proteids, 5, 
mineral salts; it lacks carbohydrat It 
should be combined with bread, 
or macaroni. Cream cheese contains 
more fat than proteid; skimmée 
cheese: contains more proteid thar 
hence, if cheese is to be eaten in pla 
meat, buy skimmed-milk cheese. Cheese 
at from thirteen to sixteen cents a p 
is inexpensive. 


crat 


VEGETABLE FOODS 


Legumes, that is, beans, peas, , 
contain proteids, carbohydrates, mineral 
salts, and a little water. As they 
fats and sufficient carbohydrates, they 
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should be eaten with salt pork, or other 
forms of fat, and bread. They are a very 
cheap source of proteid; but they are less 
digestible than animal proteid unless 
thoroughly and carefully cooked. 

Cereals contain large amounts of carbo- 
hydrates and some proteids, very little 
fat, some mineral salts, and a little water. 
They should be combined with fat, and 
often with proteid, as, gravy or butter, 
with milk, or cheese, or meat. 

Bread made from whole wheat is nearly 
a perfect food. Cereals are a very cheap 
food, especially oatmeal, corn meal, and 
hominy. Rice consists almost wholly of 
carbohydrates. 

Potatoes contain carbohydrates, mineral 
salts, a little proteid. and a great deal of 
water. In order to supply the needed 
proteids and fats, they should be eaten 
with meat, eggs, or milk. They form a 
cheap source of carbohydrates. 

Other vegetables, fresh or canned, con- 
tain varying amounts of carbohydrates, 
many mineral salts, and acids, and a large 
amount of water. They cannot sustain 
life alone, but are excellent to combine 
with other foods to furnish mineral salts. 

Fresh fruits contain carbohydrates, gen- 
erally in small quantities, and mineral 
salts and acids. Dried fruits have the 
same elements, with less water. 


WATER AND AIR 


Water. Impure water is indirectly, if 
not directly, responsible for typhoid fever, 
and may cause other diseases. All drink- 
ing water which is not known to be pure 
should be boiled for half an hour. This 
ean be done while other cooking is in 
progress, and thus require no extra fuel. 
It should then be poured several times 
through a sieve, from one pitcher to 
another, to aérate it and render it more 
palatable. 

Air. We are apt to forget that air is 
a food. We would not knowingly eat 
spoiled meat or rotten potatoes; yet we 
are too often content to take bad air into 
our bodies. We cannot buy our air sup- 
ply as we can purchase meat or bread; 
but precautions taught by sanitation 
should be taken to insure good quality. 
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French Furniture 








N enterprising proprietor of one of 
A those enormous “universal ba- 

zaars” in Paris, from which Zola 

drew his “Bonheur des Dames,” 
has offered a prize for such designs in 
furniture and house decoration as shall 
best typify and reflect the civilization of 
the Third Republic. His astute proposal 
has drawn attention not only to the im- 
portance of his own establishment, but to 
what he no doubt considers the secondary 
question of whether such designs are pos- 
sible at all, and what the “Style Troi- 
siéme République” may fairly be consid- 
ered to be. There is, of course, no 
shadow of doubt that the cafés of Mont- 
martre and the studios of the Quartier 
Latin have long ago composed their an- 
swers to a challenge so seductively held 
out. They will create you a style as 
lightheartedly as they will destroy a 
government, and with just as little com- 
punction about the ultimate verities 
involved. In reality, our enterprising 
bazaar-keeper of Montmartre is not so 
original as may be imagined. For some 
years a perfect contagion of eccentricity 
has rioted across the Continent under the 
name of “l’art nouveau.” The year just 
closing has seen several exhibitions in- 
spired by this same repudiation of every- 
thing traditional. In Venice, in Berlin, 
and in Munich what are called “seces- 
sion” galleries have been filled with skil- 
ful monstrosities. At Turin the same 
tendency was everywhere observable. 
Artists have wandered off in debaucheries 
of meaningless decoration; jewelers have 
twisted gold and enamel and precious 
stones into the newest deformities of 
an extravagant impropriety. For very 
many years France was the center of the 
artistic light of Europe. In many ways 
she must be still. But a deathblow was 
dealt to more than monarchy by the 
events of 1789. Throughout the eigh- 


teenth century French art, fostered by 
the centralizing influences of the “Grand 
Monarque,” gradually increased in the 
varied power of its expression. At the 
death of Louis XIV. two styles, associated 
with the names of his immediate succes- 
sors, were logically and beautifully devel- 
oped, which have been the joy of collectors 
ever since. They inherited the rich har- 
vest of the sixteenth century, of a renais- 
sance which took its whole departure 
from the central principle of the rehabili- 
tation of the individual. Temples were 
forgotten, for houses had to be built. 
Artists turned from monumental work to 
lavish a divine ingenuity on the produc- 
tion and decoration of objects in which 
the personal motive was predominant. 
The chateau called into harmonious ser- 
vice all the larger arts; furniture became 
the epitome of all the lesser. On such 


-foundations worked the men who made 


the eighteenth-century furniture of France, 
whose names were Jean Lamour, Cafferi, 
Boulle, Charles Cressent, Pasenef, Gou- 
thiére, whose collaborators were Watteau, 
Fragonard, Boucher, Natoire, Van Loo, 
Hoet, Van Sapendonck. Everywhere 
reigns good breeding. Not a trick of 
fashionable coquetry is lost, or of that 
“sweet disorder in the dress, kindling in 
cloathes a wantonesse,” which is as far 
from grossness as it is different from 
modesty. The artists had an exquisite 
tact, a happy license, an attractive 
piquancy in days when convention had a 
greater influence on life and conduct than 
it ever had before or since. “ Better die 
than be ungraceful” was their motto, 
and in it is all the charm of a gallant, 
careless, aristocratic age that has passed 
away forever. It bloomed the fairer be- 
cause it was on the verge of the abyss. 
The guillotine cut off the luxury for 
which the furniture of Louis XV. and 
XVI. had been created. 
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Seen in the Shops 








who has ever tried to buy a 
shade within limits knows 
way madn i 
man’s luck, or good manage! 
worth chronicling She pul 
sizable Owadji vase just be 
nice green, with pinkish irises a1 
like leaves spread themselvé 
would look so 1 in her draw 
The vase, belng s ht V ¢ he cker 
$1.50. It was exactl what 
like for a lamp, but‘it costs as 
convert a vase into a lamp ast 
whole thing. Besides, there wa 
On visiting Boston he found the 
ese place where those lovely ribbe 
shades are made. and she o1 
thought of her vast She describ: 
the clever workman, and for $3 
made her a shade that suited it 
It would have cost her $6.00 
She bought for 75 cents one of thi 


carved teakwood stands, or pedest 





i] 


be had in any Oriental store O 


she set her vase, having first 
and carefully drilled a hole big e1 
admit an electr re through | 


CORRES 


To the Editor: In a recent 
your magazine, I notice that 


who believes in the excessive pel 


} 


vanity of women, and in a lack 
same virtue in his brothers, clai 
a club of women, formed on the 

the proposed lunch club called 


Ark,’’ in New York, could not 


through its first meeting 
* I suggest to the writer of th 


lines that he study his sisters more cl 
I have been, for three years, a me! 





and pedestal. She took the fount from 
a used-up lamp, fitted it in, set the shade 


ind overall. Result: a beautiful color scheme, 


and a lamp which gives a charming light 

| in the room, though not a good reading- 

it lamp. Total cost, $5.75, and it looks like 

- $25. It took time to drill the hole. A 

s china-mender could have done it much 

a more quickly, or, if oil were used, no hole 
ts would be needed. 

* * x 

Some of the “things seen in shops” 

one is indeed thankful to leave there. 

danket Alle Gott that you don’t 

have to buy the new wicker furniture 

that has appeared this season after the 


le fashion of the Mission and other makes 


of simple, massive pieces. Huge chairs, 
vast settles, Brobdingnagian tables, now 
appear, with legs and arms full ten inches 
wide, of plain woven wicker. Wicker, 
hich of all things should be light, mov- 
[. able,and summery, is built as if to support 
a staggering weight. The rocking-chairs 
would hold giants, and are fitted with 
heavy leather cushions, strapped and 
sureingled and buckled to them, till only 
an earthquake could stir them. Shady 
idas and sighing zephyrs, what 

could be more cpeeas 


PONDENCE 


f a most delightful club of women, 


ne known as “The Animals Club,” each 


member of which is called by the name 
of the animal she most resembles. 

We lunch, too, though that is not the 
end and aim of the club, and most enter- 
taining and unique are those repasts. 

Among our members, it might please 
our doubting friends to know, are: a calf, 
a penguin, a chamois, a tapir, a bantam, 
a sky-terrier, a monkey, a weasel, an owl, 
a heron, and A MOLE. 
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A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
By the author of GRAUSTARK. 








CHAPTER XXIII 


HIS ONLY WAY 


N an instant she was on her feet and 

| struggling to suppress the sobs that 

had been wrung from her by the 
words of Lady Saxondale. 

“Dorothy,” said Quentin, his voice 
tender and pleading, “you have heard 
what Lady Saxondale had to say?” 

She was now standing at the window, 
her back to him, her figure straight and 
defiant, her hands clenched in the desper- 
ate effort to regain her composure. 

“Yes,” she responded, hoarsely. 

“T have not come to ask your pardon 
for my action, but to implore you to with- 
hold judgment against the others. I 
alone am to blame; they are as loyal to you 
as they have been to me. Whatever 
hatred you may have in your heart, I 
deserve it. Spare the others a single 
reproach, for they were won to my cause 
only after I had convinced them that they 
were serving you, not me. You are with 
true friends, the best that man or woman 
could have. I have not come to make 
any appeal for myself. There will be 
time enough for that later on, when you 
have come to realize what your deliver- 
ance means.” 

She faced him, slowly, a steady calm 
in her face, a soft intensity in her voice. 

“You need not hope that I shall for- 
give this outrage—ever—as long as I 
live. You may have had motives which 
from your point of view were good and 








justifiable—but you must not expect me 
to agree with you. You have done some- 
thing that no love on earth could obliter- 
ate; you have robbed my memory of a 
sweet confidence, of the one glorious 
thing that made me look upon you as the 
best of men—your nobility. I am in 
your power. Oh, how could you do 
this dreadful thing, Phil?” she cried, 
suddenly casting the forced reserve to the 
winds and relapsing into a very undigni- 
fied appeal. He smiled wearily and met 
her gaze with one in which no irreso- 
lution flickered. 

“Tt was my only way,” he said, at 
last. 

“The only way!” she _ exclaimed. 
“There was but one way, and I had com- 
manded you to take it. Do you expect 
to justify yourself by saying it was the 
‘only way’?” 

She paced the floor like one bereft of 
reason. His heart smote him as he saw 
the anguish he had brought into the soul 
of the girl he loved better than everything. 

“And my poor mother. What of her? 
Have you no pity, no heart? Don’t you 
see that it will kill her? For God’s sake 
let me go back to her, Phil! Be merci- 
ful!” she cried. 

“She is safe and well, Dorothy; I swear 
iton my soul. You would not listen to me 
when I told you the man you weretomarry 
was a scoundrel. There was but one way 
to save you from him and from yourself; 
there was but one way to save you for 
myself, and I took it. I could not and 
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would not give you up to that villian. I 
love you, Dorothy; you cannot doul at, 
even though you hate me for provi! to 
you. Everything have I dared, t ve 
you and to win you—to make you lly 
say some day that you love m 

Her eyes blazed with scorn. Love 
you? After what you have done?’ Oh, 
that I could find words to tell you how 
I hate you!” She stopped in fi of 
him, her white face and gleami1 ves 
almost on a level with his, and hi ild 
not but quail before the bitter loathing 


that revealed itself so plainly. Ih 
tarily his hand went forth in suppli 
and the look in his eyes came straigh 
the depths into which despair had ca 
If she saw the pain in his face her 
raged sensibilities refused to recog 
“Dorothy, you—you—” he 


but pulled himself together quickly I 
did not come in the hope of makir u 
look at things through my eyes. It is 
my mission to acknowledge as true all 


that Lady Saxondale has told y« 


cerning my culpability. I alo 

guilty of wrong, and I am account 
If we are found out, I have pl 
carefully to protect my friends. 
great deal rests with you. When tl 
comes to drag me from this plac 
officers will find me alone, with you | 
my accuser. My friends will hay 
caped.” 


‘Will you answer one question?” 

“Certainly.” 

“How long do you purpose to kee 
in this place?” 

“Until you, of your own free will 
utter three simple words.” 

“And those words?” 

“T love you.” 

“Teen.” she said slowly : decisi\ ely, ] 
am doomed to remain here until 
releases me.”’ 

“Yes; the death of ambition.” 

She turned from him with a | 
laugh, seating herself in a chair near 
window. Looking up into his face, 
said, with maddening submission: 

“T presume your daily visits are 1 
a part of the torture I am to endu1 

His smile, as he shook his head 
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response, incensed her to the point of 
tears, and she was vastly relieved when 
he turned abruptly and left the apart- 
ment. When the maid came in she 
found Miss Garrison asleep on the couch, 
her cheeks stained with tears. She awoke 
to despair; but her efforts to bribe the 
maid with money and Lady Saxondale 
with kindness were unsuccessful. The 
latter took her up to the tower, and with 
the help of Dickey Savage made her for 
a moment forget her misery. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WHITE FLAG 


ITER returning to her room later 
on, Dorothy eagerly devoured the 
contents of the newspapers, which 
were a day or.two old. She 

stared in amazement at the proclamation 

offering 100,000 franes for her restoration. 

Then she came to the paragraph which 
urged the utmost punishment that law 
could inflict upon the desperadoes. The 
outraged populace could be appeased with 
nothing save death in its most igno- 
minious, inglorious form. The trials 
would be short, the punishment swift and 
sure. The people demanded the lives of 
the villains. 

For a long time she sat with expres- 
sionless eyes, staring at the wall opposite, 
thinking of the five persons who kept her 
a prisoner, thinking of the lives the people 
longed to take, thinking of death. Death 
to pretty Lady Jane, to Lady Saxondale, 
to Lord Bob, to Dickey Savage—the 
hunted—and to Philip Quentin, the arch 
conspirator! 

During the next three days she refused 
to leave her room, coldly declining the 
cordial invitations to make one of a very 
merry house party, as Lady Jane called 
it. Her meals were sent to her room, and 
Baker was her constant attendant. Into 
her cheek came the dull white of loneliness 
and despair, into her eye the fever of 
unrest. The visits met with disdain, and 
gradually they became less frequent. On 
the third day of this self-inflicted separa- 
tion she sat alone from early morn until 
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dusk without the first sign of a visit from 
either Lady Saxondale or Lady Jane. 

When she could not stand it any longer 
she sent word that she would accept 
Lady Saxondale’s kind invitation to 
dinner. 

While standing at the window awaiting 
Baker’s return, her gaze fell upon a 
solitary figure, trudging along the white, 
snake-like road, far down among the 
foothills—the figure of a priest in his 
long black robe. He was the first man 
she had seen on the road, and she watched 
him with curious, speculative eyes. Then 
she was waving her handkerchief, to 
the lonely figure in the road. To her 
amazement he paused, apparently at- 
tracted by the signal. For a brief in- 
stant he gazed upward, then dropped his 
cowled head and moved slowly away. 
She watched him until the trees of the 
valley hid his form from view, and she 
was alone with the small hope that he 
might again some day pass over the 
lonely road and understand. 

When dinner was announced, she was 
ready to face the party, but there was 
a lively thumping in her breast as she 
made her way down the steps. Yet when 
she had been welcomed she could not 
conceal from herself the relief she felt in 
meeting her friends. She begged Lord 
Bob to protect her from Quentin, but 
with the others there was finally a reck- 
less downfall of dignity. 

That evening Dorothy did not listen to 
Dickey Savage’s rag-time music from an 
upstairs room. She stood, with Lady 
Jane, beside the piano bench and _fer- 
vently applauded, joined in the chorus, and 
consoled herself with the thought that it 
was better to be a merry prisoner than a 
doleful one. She played while Dickey and 
Jane danced, and she laughed at the 
former’s valiant efforts to teach the English 
girl how to “cake walk.” 

Philip Quentin, with his elbows on the 
piano, moodily watched her hands, oc- 
casionally relaxing into a smile when the 
laughter became general. Not once did 
he address her, and not once did she look 
up at him. At last he wandered away, and 
when next she saw him he was sitting in 


a far corner of the big room, his eyes half- 
closed, his head resting comfortably 
against the-high back of the chair. 

In the end, his indifference began to 
irritate her. When Lady Saxondale rang 
for the candles near the midnight hour, 
she took her candlestick from the maid, 
with no little relief, and unceremoniously 
made her way toward the hall. She 
nervously uttered a general good night 
to the party, and flushed angrily when 
Quentin’s voice responded with the others, 
“Good-night Dorothy.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
DOWN AMONG THE GHOSTS 


rc HE next day Dorothy explored the 

castle from turret to cellar. After- 

wards, with Turk carrying the 

lantern, she was eagerly taking 
notes in the vast, spooky caves of 
Craneycrow. She wondered how she 
could find the underground passages she 
had heard of, and whether they might 
lead to escape. 

Vaulted chambers here, narrow pas- 
sages there, spider-ridden ceilings that 
awoke to life as the stooping visitors 
rustled beneath them, slimy walls and 
ringing floors, all went to make up the 
vast grave in which she was to bury all 
hope of escape. Immense were the iron- 
bound doors that led from one room to 
another; huge the bolts and rusty the 
hinges, gruesome and icy the atmosphere; 
narrow the steps that led to regions 
deeper in the bowels of the earth. Dor- 
othy’s heart sank like lead as she sur- 
veyed the impregnable walls and listened 
to the mighty groans of long-sleeping 
doors as the shoulder of the sturdy Turk 
awoke them to torpid activity. The 
whole of that rock-bound dungeon roared 
defiance in answer to her timid prayer, and 
snarled an ugly challenge to her courage. 

Lady Saxondale and Dickey confronted 
two rather pale-faced girls when the party 
of explorers again stood in the sunlit 
halls above. Across their shrinking faces 
cobwebs were lashed, plastered with the 
dank moisture of ages; in their eyes 
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She remembered that Turk had hung 
the lantern on a peg just inside the door, 
and she had provided herself with matches. 
To turn the key, open the door, pass 
through and close it, required no vast 
amount of courage, for it would be but an 
instant until she could have a light. 
Almost before she knew what she had 
done, she was in the drafty, damp stair- 
way, and the heavy door was between her 
and her unsuspecting captors. With 
trembling, agitated fingers she struck a 

match. It flickered and went out. An- 
other and another met the same fate, and 
she began to despair. The darkness 
seemed to choke her, a sudden panic 
rushed up and overwhelmed her fainting 
courage, and with a smothered cry of 
terror she turned to throw open the door. 
3ut the door refused to open! A modern 
spring lock had set itself against her re- 
turn to the coveted security of the halls 
above. 

\ deathly faintness came over her. She 
sobbed as she threw herself against the 
stubborn door and pounded upon its 
panels with her hands. Something dread- 
ful seemed to be crawling up from behind 
out of the cavernous hole that was always 
night. The paroxysms of fear and dread 
finally gave way to despair, and despair 
is ever the parent of pluck. Impatiently 
she again undertook the task of lighting 
the lantern, fearing to breathe lest she 
destroy the wavering, treacherous flame 
that burned inside her bleeding hands. 
Her pretty knuckles were bruised and 
cut in the reckless pounding on the door. 

At last the candle inside the lantern’s 
glass began to flicker feebly, and then 
came the certainty that perseverance had 
been rewarded. 

How she managed to reach the chamber 
under the tower she could not have told 
afte a she did not know at the time. 
At last, however, she stood, with blood 
chilled to the curdling point, in the center 
of the room that knew the way to the 
outside world. Pounding on the rocky 
walls with a piece of stone against which 
her foot had struck, she at length found 
a block that gave forth the hollow sound 
she longed to hear. Here, then, was the 
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key to the passage, and it only remained 
for her to discover the means by which 
the obstruction could be moved from the 
opening. 

For half an hour, cold with fear and 
nervousness, she sought for the traditional 
spring, but her efforts were in vain. There 
was absolutely no solution, and it dawned 
upon her that she was doomed to return 
to the upper world defeated. Indeed, 
unless she could make those in the castle 
hear her cries, it was possible that she 
might actually die of starvation in the 
pitiless cavern. The lantern dropped 
from her palsied fingers, and she half- 
sank against the stubborn door in the 
wall. ‘To be back once more in the rooms 
above, with cheery human beings instead 
of with the spirits of she knew not how 
many murdered men and women, was 
now her only desire, her only petition. 

The contact of her body with the slab 
in some way brought about the result 
for which she had striven. The door 
moved slowly downward and a dash of 
freezing air came from the widening 
aperture at the top, blowing damp across 
her face. Staggering away from the 
ghostlike hole that seemed to grin fiend- 
ishly until it spread itself into a long, 
black gulf with eyes, a voice, and clammy 
hands, she grabbed up the still lighted 
lantern and cried aloud in a frenzy of fear. 
The door slowly sank out of sight and the 
way was open, but her courage was gone. 
What was beyond that black hole? Could 
she live in the foul air that poured forth 
from that dismal mouth? Trembling like 
a leaf, she lifted the lantern and peered 
into the aperture, standing quite close to 
the edge. 

Her eyes fastened themselves in mute 
horror upon the object that first met their 
gaze; she could not breathe, her heart 
ceased beating, and every vestige of life 
seemed to pass beyond recall. She was 
looking upon the skeleton of a human 
being, crouched, hunched against the wall 
of the narrow passage, a headless skeleton, 
for the skull rolled out against her feet as 
the sliding door sank below the level. 

“Dorothy,” came a voice behind her, 
and she screamed aloud in terror, dropping 
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the lantern and covering her face with her 
hands. As she swayed limply, a pair of 
arms closed about her, and a voice she 
knew so well called her name again and 
again. She did not swoon, but it was an 
interminably long time to him before she 
exhibited the faintest sign of life other 
than the convulsive shudders that swept 
through her body. At last her hands 
clasped his arm fiercely and her body 
stiffened. 

“Ts it you, Phil? Oh, is it really you? 
Take me away from this place! Any- 
where, anywhere! I'll do anything you 
say, but don’t let that awful thing come 
near me!” she wailed. By the flickering 
light he caught the terrified expression 
in her eyes. 

“You are safe, dear. I'll carry you 
upstairs, if you like,” he said, softly. 

“T can walk, or run. Oh, why did I 
come here? But, Phil,” suddenly, “we 
are locked in this place. We can’t get 
out!” 

“Oh, yes we can,” he cried, quickly. 
“Come with me.” He picked up the lantern, 
threw an arm about her and hurried to- 
ward the stairs that led aloft. After- 
wards he was not ashamed to admit that 
he imagined he felt bony hands clutching 
at him from behind, and fear lent speed to 
his legs. Up the stairs they crowded, and 
he clutched at the buge handle on the door. 
In surprise, he threw his weight against the 
timbers, and a moment later dropped back 
with an exclamation of dismay. The door 
was locked. 

“What does it mean!” he gasped. “I 
left it standing open when I came down. 
The draft must have shut it. Don’t be 
alarmed, Dorothy; I'll kick the damned 
thing down. What an idiot I was to 
tell no one that I was coming down here.” 
But his kicking did not budge the door, 
and the noise did not bring relief. She 
held the lantern while he fought with the 


.barricade, and she was strangely calm and 


brave. The queer turn of affairs was 
gradually making itself felt, and her brain 
was clearing quickly. 

“Dorothy, I can’t move it,” he said, 
ruefully. “Are you afraid now?” 

“Why didn’t you spring the lock when 
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“Tf you had been merely Miss Garrison 
to me, you’d be off on a bridal tour with 
Ravorelli at this moment, instead of en- 
joying a rather unusual tete-d-tete with 
me. Seriously, Dorothy, you will be wise 
if you submit to the inevitable until fate 
brings a change of its own accord. I 
knew you were down here, but no one 
else knows. How you opened that secret 
door I do not know, but we both know 
what happened to one other poor wretch 
who solved the mystery.” 

“T didn’t solve it, really I didn’t. I 
don’t know how it happened. It just 
opened, that’s all, and then I—oh, it was 
terrible!”? She covered her eyes with her 
hands and he leaped to his feet. 

“Don’t think about it, Dorothy. It 
was enough to frighten you to death. 
Gad, I should have gone mad had I been in 
your place.” He put his arm about her 
shoulder, and for a moment she offered no 
resistance. Then she remembered who 
and what he was and imperiously lifted 
angry eyes to his. 

“The skeleton may have been a gentle- 
man in his day, Mr. Quentin. Even now, 
as I think of him in horror, he could not 
be as detestable as you. Open this door, 
sir!” she said, her voice quivering with 
indignation. 

“T cannot open it,” he said at last. 
With not another word he sat down again 
at her feet, and for what seemed like an 
age, neither spoke. The lantern sputtered 
warningly, but they did not know the 
light of its life was ebbing away. They 
breathed and thought, and that was all. 
\t length the chill air began to tell, and 
he plainly heard the chatter of her teeth, 
the rustling of her dress as her body 
shivered. He arose, stiff and cold, drew off 
his coat and threw it about her shoulders. 
She resisted at first, but he was master. 
Later his waistcoat was wrapped about 
her throat, and the warm lantern was 
placed at her feet, but she never gave him 
one look of gratitude. 

At intervals he pounded on the door 
until finally there came the joyous, rasp- 
ing sound of a key in the lock, and then 
excited exclamations filled their ears. 

(To be continued.) 

















SHEAR NONSENSE 


OLD AND NEW 








ALL IN ORDER 


® There may be truth in the rumor that our 
residential contemporary, THE House Brav- 
TIFUL, is to have new departments; one to be 
The Barnyard Graceful, one The Henhouse Ugly, 
and yet another, The Back Stairs Awkward. 
They will be edited by the man Busy, assisted 
by the boy Careless. —Life. 


A STATE OF MIND 


In the State of Mass. 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er I Wis. 
Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 

Of shells where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 

The least complexion Wash. 


La.! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 
I’d ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me III.? 
Bn. Y., ©. We. 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 
Propose to her my will? 


_l shun the task 
’T would be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska Pa. instead. —Ex. 


Children are won by candy, women by bon- 
nets, men by schemes.—Ez. 


“Well,” said the New Yorker, tauntingly, 
“ you don’t see any grass growing in our streets.”’ 
“That’s so,” replied the Philadelphian, “ clever 
scheme of yours.” “What’s that?” “To keep 
tearing your streets up so the grass can’t grow.” 
—Washington Star. 
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SOME ODD ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Dairymaid wanted, able to wash and iron 
(4 cows).—Hereford Journal. 

General servant wanted, small house, family 
of two, one agreeable and obliging.—Lynn 
(Eng.) Advertiser. 

A shoemaker. has this card in his window: 
“ Any respectable man, woman, or child can have 
a fit in this shop.” 

A Western paper refuses to publish eulogics 
gratis, but adds: “We will publish the simple 
announcement of the death of any of our friends 
with pleasure.””—Ram’s Horn. 

“See here, you chump; I placed an ad in your 
paper showing the public how to get rich quickly, 
and you place underneath it another ad on ‘ how 
to cure the dope habit.’”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“He boasts that he doesn’t advertise, but 
he’s still doing business at his old stand.” 

“He means he’s doing business at his old 
stand-still.”—Philadelphia Press. 

The manager of a concert given in a small 
town, instead of putting “not transferable” on 
the tickets, posted a notice on the door: “No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes himseif.”’ 
—Youth’s Companion. 

“Pedal ligaments artistically lubricated and 
well illuminated for the infinitesimal remunera- 
tion of five cents per operation,” is the sign dis- 
played over a bootblack’s establishment in 
Charlestown.—Boston Herald. 

Singleton—That’s a queer sign: “Wanted— 
A girl to feed ruling machine.” 

Wederly—Nothing queer about that. Some- 
body wants a nurse girl to look after the baby. 
—Chicago News. 

Among the answers recently received to an 
advertisement for a nurse to attend “an invalid 
gentleman,” was one giving the usual particu- 
lars, and concluding: “I think I shall suit. My 
last patient is dead.”—London Globe. 


Conversation is but carving, 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest. 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time; 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff, 

And that you may have your due, 

Let some neighbor carve for you. 
—Dean Swift on Conversation at the Dinner 

Table. 
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“Wiggs says his new house has eighteen bath- 
rooms.” “Must be a fine place! What does he 
eall it?” “ Plumber’s Paradise.”—Life. 


The probabilities: “MceGoozle, where are you 
going to spend the summer this year?” “ Well, 
we are hesitating between a tour of Europe and 
1 couple of weeks at my wife’s uncle’s farm, 
near Naperville—with the chances strong in 
favor of Naperville.”—Chicago Tribune. 


THE NEWEST SUMMER 
GIRL 


Moth-ball my raglan, mother, and put away my 


hat 

With feathers all around it—I’ll have no need for 
that; 

My muff and furs, dear mother, pray put them 
on the shelf, 

I 


For I am ready, mother, to innovate myself! 
The gentle spring is coming, 

And in a chirping whirl 
The merry birds are calling 

The newest Summer Girl! 


Pray hustle out my straw hat, my belt and shirt- 
waist suit, 
For summer’s coming, mother, and I must be a 
“beaut”! 
Dig up my last year’s Trilbies and polish them 
anew, 
And don’t forget my fan, dear, for it has work to 
do, 
The seashore time is coming, 
When on the crowded beach 
I must be designated 
A seasonable peach! 


Where moan the wild waves, saying the things 
they’ve often said, 
I must be out for conquest, dear mother, on the 
dead! 
It’s naught to you, dear mother, for you have 
got your man, 
But I must make my lucky this season, if I can! 
So wake me early, mother, 
While yet the shadows stalk, 
I must be up to practice 
A captivating walk! 


[ must get up on rules, dear, to start the season’s 
race, 
For time is fleet, dear mother, and I wax old 
apace; 
So wake me early, mother, and don’t neglect to 
set 
Your clock for, say four-thirty, lest you per- 
chance forget 
That gentle spring is on us, 
And we must soon unfurl 
The banner that announces 
The newest Summer Girl! 
—Baltimore News. 
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Seen in the Shops 








NY one who has ever 


lamp and shade, regardl 


knows that it is not ea 

a satisfac tory on And 
who has ever tried to buy a 
shade within limits knows tl 
way madness li Hence 
man’s luck, or good management 
worth chronicling She purcl 
sizable Owadji vase just bet 
nice green, with pinkish irises ar 
like leaves spreading themselv« 
would look so well in her draw 
The vase, being slightly checked 


$1.50. It was exactly what sl 
like for a lan but’ 





convert a vase into a lamp as t 
whole thing. Besides, there was 
On visiting Boston, she found the J 
ese place where those lovely ribb 
shades are made. and she one 
thought of her vase. She describs 
the clever wor! an and for G2 | 
made her a shade that suited it 

It would have cost her $6.00 at 


She bought for 75 cents one of thos 


sarved teakwood stands, or pedes 
be had in any Oriental store. Or 
she set her vase, having first } 
and carefully drilled a hole big eno 
admit an electric wire through bot] 





and pedestal. She took the fount from 
a used-up lamp, fitted it in, set the shade 
overall. Result: a beautiful color scheme, 
and a lamp which gives a charming light 
in the room, though not a good reading- 
lamp. Total cost, $5.75, and it looks like 
$25. It took time to drill the hole. A 
china-mender could have done it much 
more quickly, or, if oil were used, no hole 
would be needed. 


* * * 


Some of the “things seen in shops” 
one is indeed thankful to leave there. 
Nun danket Alle Gott that you don’t 
have to buy the new wicker furniture 
that has appeared this season after the 
fashion of the Mission and other makes 
of simple, massive pieces. Huge chairs, 
vast settles, Brobdingnagian tables, now 
appear, with legs and arms full ten inches 
wide, of plain woven wicker. Wicker, 
which of all things should be light, mov- 
able, and summery, is built as if to support 
a staggering weight. The rocking-chairs 
would hold giants, and are fitted with 
heavy leather cushions, strapped and 
sureingled and buckled to them, till only 
an earthquake could stir them. Shady 
verandas and sighing zephyrs, what 
could be more incongruous? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Edito In a recent is 


your magazine, I notice that sor 
who believes in the excessive pel 
vanity of women, and in a lack of 


same virtue in his brothers, claims 
a club of women, formed on the ba 
the proposed lunch club called 
Ark,’’ in New York, could not 
through its first meeting 

be T suggest to the writer of thoss 
lines that he study his sisters more clo 


I have been, for three years, a mem! 
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of a most delightful club of women, 
known as “The Animals Club,” each 
member of which is called by the name 
of the animal she most resembles. 

We lunch, too, though that is not the 
end and aim of the club, and most enter- 
taining and unique are those repasts. 

Among our members, it might please 
our doubting friends to know, are: a calf, 
a penguin, a chamois, a tapir, a bantam, 
a sky-terrier, a monkey, a weasel, an owl, 
a heron, and A MOLE. 
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CHAPTER XXIll 


HIS ONLY WAY 


N an instant she was on her feet and 

j struggling to suppress the sobs that 

had been wrung from her by the 
words of Lady Saxondale. 

“Dorothy,” said Quentin, his voice 
tender and pleading, “you have heard 
what Lady Saxondale had to say?” 

She was now standing at the window, 
her back to him, her figure straight and 
defiant, her hands clenched in the desper- 
ate effort to regain her composure. 

“Yes,” she responded, hoarsely. 

“T have not come to ask your pardon 
for my action, but to implore you to with- 
hold judgment against the others. I 
alone am to blame; they are as loyal to you 
as they have been to me. Whatever 
hatred you may have in your heart, I 
deserve it. Spare the others a single 
reproach, for they were won to my cause 
only after I had convinced them that they 
were serving you, not me. You are with 
true friends, the best that man or woman 
could have. I have not come to make 
any appeal for myself. There will be 
time enough for that later on, when you 
have come to realize what your deliver- 
ance means.” 

She faced him, slowly, a steady calm 
in her face, a soft intensity in her voice. 

“You need not hope that I shall for- 
give this outrage—ever—as long as I 
live. You may have had motives which 
from your point of view were good and 
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justifiable—but you must not expect me 
to agree with you. You have done some- 
thing that no love on earth could obliter- 
ate; you have robbed my memory of a 
sweet confidence, of the one glorious 
thing that made me look upon you as the 
best of men—your nobility. I am in 
your power. Oh, how could you do 
this dreadful thing, Phil?” she cried, 
suddenly casting the forced reserve to the 
winds and relapsing into a very undigni- 
fied appeal. He smiled wearily and met 
her gaze with one in which no irreso- 
lution flickered. 

“It was my 
last. 

“The only way!” she exclaimed. 
“There was but one way, and I had com- 
manded you to take it. Do you expect 
to justify yourself by saying it was the 
‘only way’?” 

She paced the floor like one bereft of 
reason. His heart smote him as he saw 
the anguish he had brought into the soul 
of the girl he loved better than everything. 

“And my poor mother. What of her? 
Have you no pity, no heart? Don’t you 
see that it will kill her? For God’s sake 
let me go back to her, Phil! Be merci- 
ful!” she cried. 

“She is safe and well, Dorothy; I swear 
it on my soul. You would not listen to me 
when I told you the man you were tomarry 
was a scoundrel. There was but one way 
to save you from him and from yourself; 
there was but one way to save you for 
myself, and I took it. I could not and 
All rights reserved. 


only way,” he said, at 
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would not give you up to that villian. I 
love you, Dorothy; you cannot doubt that, 
even though you hate me for proving it to 
you. Everything have I dared, to save 
you and to win you—to make you ly 
say some day that you love me.” 

Her eyes blazed with scorn. ve 
you? After what you have don h, 
that I could find words to tell you how 
I hate you!” She stopped in fro of 
him, her white face and gleaming S 


almost on a level with his, and he ld 
not but quail before the bitter loathing 
that revealed itself so plainly. In 


tarily his hand went forth in supplic 


the depths into which despair had cast 
If she saw the pain in his face hei 
raged sensibilities refused to recogni 

“Dorothy, you—you—” he b . 
but pulled himself together quickly ] 
did not come in the hope of makin; 
look at things through my eyes. It is 
my mission to acknowledge as true all 
that Lady Saxondale has told you 


cerning my culpability. I alon 
guilty of wrong, and I am account 
If we are found out, I have pla 


carefully to protect my friends. 
great deal rests with you. When th 
comes to drag me from this plac 
officers will find me alone, with you hx 
my accuser. My friends will hav 
caped.”’ 

‘‘Will you answer one question? 

“Certainly.” 

“How long do you 
in this place?”’ 

“Until you, of 
utter three simple words 

“And those words?” 

“T love you.” 

“Then,” she said, 
am doomed to 
releases me.” 

“Yes; the death of ambition.” 

She turned from him with a b 
laugh, seating herself in a chair neat 
window. Looking up into his face, 
said, with maddening submission: 

“T presume your daily visits are t 
a part of the torture I am to endur 

His smile, as he shook his head 


l purpose to keer 


your own free will 


slowly, decisivel) 


remain here until di 
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response, incensed her to the point of 
tears, and she was vastly relieved when 
he turned abruptly and left the apart- 
ment. When the maid came in she 
found Miss Garrison asleep on the couch, 
her cheeks stained with tears. She awoke 
to despair; but her efforts to bribe the 
maid with money and Lady Saxondale 
with kindness were unsuccessful. The 
latter took her up to the tower, and with 
the help of Dickey Savage made her for 
a moment forget her misery. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WHITE FLAG 


ITER returning to her room later 
on, Dorothy eagerly devoured the 
l contents of the newspapers, which 
were a day or.two old. She 
stared in amazement at the proclamation 
offering 100,000 franes for her restoration. 
Then she came to the paragraph which 
urged the utmost punishment that law 
could inflict upon the desperadoes. The 
outraged populace could be appeased with 
nothing save death in its most igno- 
minious, inglorious form. The trials 
would be short, the punishment swift and 
sure. The people demanded the lives of 
the villains. 

For a long time she sat with expres- 
sionless eyes, staring at the wall opposite, 
thinking of the five persons who kept her 
a prisoner, thinking of the lives the people 
longed to take, thinking of death. Death 
to pretty Lady Jane, to Lady Saxondale, 
to Lord Bob, to Dickey Savage—the 
hunted—and to Philip Quentin, the arch 
conspirator! 

During the next three days she refused 
to leave her room, coldly declining the 
cordial invitations to make one of a very 
merry house party, as Lady Jane called 
it. Her meals were sent to her room, and 
Baker was her constant attendant. Into 
her cheek came the dull white of loneliness 
and despair, into her eye the fever of 
unrest. The visits met with disdain, and 
gradually they became less frequent. On 
the third day of this self-inflicted separa- 
tion she sat alone from early morn until 











dusk without the first sign of a visit from 
either Lady Saxondale or Lady Jane. 

When she could not stand it any longer 
she sent word that she would accept 
Lady Saxondale’s kind invitation to 
dinner. 

While standing at the window awaiting 
Baker’s return, her gaze fell upon a 
solitary figure, trudging along the white, 
snake-like road, far down among the 
foothills—the figure of a priest in his 
long black robe. He was the first man 
she had seen on the road, and she watched 
him with curious, speculative eyes. Then 
she was waving her handkerchief. to 
the lonely figure in the road. To her 
amazement he paused, apparently at- 
tracted by the signal. For a brief in- 
stant he gazed upward, then dropped his 
cowled head and moved slowly away. 
She watched him until the trees of the 
valley hid his form from view, and she 
was alone with the small hope that he 
might again some day pass over the 
lonely road and understand. 

When dinner was announced, she was 
ready to face the party, but there was 
a lively thumping in her breast as she 
made her way down the steps. Yet when 
she had been welcomed she could not 
conceal from herself the relief she felt in 
meeting her friends. She begged Lord 
Bob to protect her from Quentin, but 
with the others there was finally a reck- 
less downfall of dignity. 

That evening Dorothy did not listen to 
Dickey Savage’s rag-time music from an 
upstairs room. She stood, with Lady 
Jane, beside the piano bench and fer- 
vently applauded, joined in the chorus, and 
consoled herself with the thought that it 
was better to be a merry prisoner than a 
doleful one. She played while Dickey and 
Jane danced, and she laughed at the 
former’s valiant efforts to teach the English 
girl how to “cake walk.” 

Philip Quentin, with his elbows on the 
piano, moodily watched her hands, oc- 
casionally relaxing into a smile when the 
laughter became general. Not once did 
he address her, and not once did she look 
up athim. At last he wandered away, and 
when next she saw him he was sitting in 
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a far corner of the big room, his eyes half- 


closed, his head resting comfortably 
against the high back of the chair. 

In the end, his indifference began to 
irritate her. When Lady Saxondale rang 
for the candles near the midnight hour, 
she took her candlestick from the maid, 
with no little relief, and unceremoniously 
made her way toward the hall. She 
nervously uttered a general good night 
to the party, and flushed angrily when 
Quentin’s voice responded with the others, 
“Good-night Dorothy.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
DOWN AMONG THE GHOSTS 


HE next day Dorothy explored the 

castle from turret to cellar. After- 

wards, with Turk carrying the 

lantern, she was eagerly taking 

notes in the vast, spooky caves of 

Craneycrow. She wondered how she 

could find the underground passages she 

had heard of, and whether they might 
lead to escape. 

Vaulted chambers here, narrow pas- 
sages there, spider-ridden ceilings that 
awoke to life as the stooping visitors 
rustled beneath them, slimy walls and 
ringing floors, all went to make up the 
vast grave in which she was to bury all 
hope of escape. Immense were the iron- 
bound doors that led from one room to 
another; huge the bolts and rusty the 
hinges, gruesome and icy the atmosphere; 
narrow the steps that led to regions 
deeper in the bowels of the earth. Dor- 
othy’s heart sank like lead as she sur- 
veyed the impregnable walls and listened 
to the mighty groans of long-sleeping 
doors as the shoulder of the sturdy Turk 
awoke them to torpid activity. The 
whole of that rock-bound dungeon roared 
defiance in answer to her timid prayer, and 
snarled an ugly challenge to her courage. 

Lady Saxondale and Dickey confronted 
two rather pale-faced girls when the party 
of explorers again stood in the sunlit 
halls above. Across their shrinking faces 
cobwebs were lashed, plastered with the 
dank moisture of ages; in their eyes 
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“Oh, won’t you | 
sun for just a little while?” Dorot 
imploringly. A 
Saxondale’s eyes 
abruptly. 

“As often as you like, Dorothy 
Lord Bob. ‘‘The courtyard is 
much as it is oul Jane, will 
her through our fort?” 

With Dick« y and Lady Jane, D 
passed into the courtyard and int 
open air for the first time in nearly 
She felt like a bird with clipps 
The most casual inspection convint 
that there was no possible chance of 
from the walled quadrangle, in th 
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painted castle. 
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a level where walking was not labor 


The point of egress was through a hi 


cave up the valley, near the ruins 
old church. Where the other passa 
once led to she did not know, for 


been closed by the caving in of a 
pile of rocks. 

ed spirit and a qu 
courage, Dorothy vowed that shi 
sooner or later find this passageway 
make a bold dash for liberty. 

That very afternoon brought th: 
tunity for which she was waiting 
other women retired for their nay 
the men went to billiard-room. 
lower halls were deserted, and 
little difficulty in making her way 
to the door that led to the base 
Here she paused irresolutely, the 
lection of the dismal, grasping solitude 
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She remembered that Turk had hung 
the lantern on a peg just inside the door, 
and she had provided herself with matches. 
To turn the key, open the door, pass 
through and close it, required no vast 
amount of courage, for it would be but an 
instant until she could have a light. 
Almost before she knew what she had 
done, she was in the drafty, damp stair- 
way, and the heavy door was between her 
and her unsuspecting captors. With 
trembling, agitated fingers she struck a 
match. It flickered and went out. An- 
other and another met the same fate, and 
she began to despair. The darkness 
seemed to choke her, a sudden panic 
rushed up and overwhelmed her fainting 
courage, and with a smothered cry of 
rror she turned to throw open the door. 
But the door refused to open! A modern 
spring lock had set itself against her re- 
turn to the coveted security of the halls 
above. 

A deathly faintness came over her. She 
sobbed as she threw herself against the 
stubborn door and pounded upon its 
panels with her hands. Something dread- 
ful seemed to be crawling up from behind 
out of the cavernous hole that was always 
night. The paroxysms of fear and dread 
finally gave way to despair, and despair 
is ever the parent of pluck. Impatiently 
she again undertook the task of lighting 
the lantern, fearing to breathe lest she 
destroy the wavering, treacherous flame 
that burned inside her bleeding hands. 
Her pretty knuckles were bruised and 
cut in the reckless pounding on the door. 

At last the candle inside the lantern’s 
glass began to flicker feebly, and then 
came the certainty that perseverance had 
been rewarded. 

How she managed to reach the chamber 
under the tower she could not have told 
afterward; she did not know at the time. 
At last, however, she stood, with blood 
chilled to the curdling point, in the center 
of the room that knew the way to the 
outside world. Pounding on the rocky 
walls with a piece of stone against which 
her foot had struck, she at length found 
a block that gave forth the hollow sound 
she longed to hear. Here, then, was the 
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key to the passage, and it only remained 
for her to discover the means by which 
the obstruction could be moved from the 
opening. 

For half an hour, cold with fear and 
nervousness, she sought for the traditional 
spring, but her efforts were in vain. There 
was absolutely no solution, and it dawned 
upon her that she was doomed to return 
to the upper world defeated. Indeed, 
unless she could make those in the castle 
hear her cries, it was possible that she 
might actually die of starvation in the 
pitiless cavern. The lantern dropped 
from her palsied fingers, and she _ half- 
sank against the stubborn door in the 
wall. ‘To be back once more in the rooms 
above, with cheery human beings instead 
of with the spirits of she knew not how 
many murdered men and women, was 
now her only desire, her only petition. 

The contact of her body with the slab 
in some way brought about the result 
for which she had striven. The door 
moved slowly downward and a dash of 
freezing air came from the widening 
aperture at the top, blowing damp across 
her face. Staggering away from the 
ghostlike hole that seemed to grin fiend- 
ishly until it spread itself into a long, 
black gulf with eyes, a voice, and clammy 
hands, she grabbed up the still lighted 
lantern and cried aloud in a frenzy of fear. 
The door slowly sank out of sight and the 
way was open, but her courage was gone. 
What was beyond that black hole? Could 
she live in the foul air that poured forth 
from that dismal mouth? Trembling like 
a leaf, she lifted the lantern and peered 
into the aperture, standing quite close to 
the edge. 

Her eyes fastened themselves in mute 
horror upon the object that first met their 
gaze; she could not breathe, her heart 
ceased beating, and every vestige of life 
seemed to pass beyond recall. She was 
looking upon the skeleton of a human 
being, crouched, hunched against the wall 
of the narrow passage, a headless skeleton, 
for the skull rolled out against her feet as 
the sliding door sank below the level. 

“Dorothy,” came a voice behind her, 
and she screamed aloud in terror, dropping 


the lantern and covering her face with her 
hands. As she swayed limply, a pair of 
arms closed about her, and a voice she 
knew so well called her name again and 
again. She did not swoon, but it was an 
interminably long time to him before she 
exhibited the faintest sign of life other 
than the convulsive shudders that swept 
through her body. At last her hands 
clasped his arm fiercely and her body 
stiffened. 

“Ts it you, Phil? Oh, is it really you? 
Take me away from this place! Any- 
where, anywhere! I'll do anything you 
say, but don’t let that awful thing come 
near me!” she wailed. By the flickering 
light he caught the terrified expression 
in her eyes. 

“You are safe, dear. I'll carry you 
upstairs, if you like,”’ he said, softly. 

“T can walk, or run. Oh, why did I 
come here? But, Phil,” suddenly, “we 
are locked in this place. We can’t get 
out!” 

“Oh, yes we can,” he cried, quickly. 
“Come with me.” He picked up the lantern, 
threw an arm about her and hurried to- 
ward the stairs that led aloft. After- 
wards he was not ashamed to admit that 
he imagined he felt bony hands clutching 
at him from behind, and fear lent speed to 
his legs. Up the stairs they crowded, and 
he clutched at the huge handle on the door. 
In surprise, he threw his weight against the 
timbers, and a moment later dropped back 
with an exclamation of dismay. The door 
was locked. 

“What does it mean!” he gasped. “I 
left it standing open when I came down. 
The draft must have shut it. Don’t be 
alarmed, Dorothy; I’ll kick the damned 
thing down. What an idiot I was to 
tell no one that I was coming down here.” 
But his kicking did not budge the door, 
and the noise did not bring relief. She 
held the lantern while he fought with the 


.barricade, and she was strangely calm and 


brave. The queer turn of affairs was 
gradually making itself felt, and her brain 
was clearing quickly. 

“Dorothy, I can’t move it,”’ he said, 
ruefully. “Are you afraid now?” 

“Why didn’t you spring the lock when 
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you came down?” she said, her voi ill “If you had been merely Miss Garrison 
shaky, her logic abnormal to me, you’d be off on a bridal tour with 

“I like that! Were you any | r Ravorelli at this moment, instead of en- 
off before I came than you are now? How  joying a rather unusual tete-a-tete with 
were you going to get out, may | ’ me. Seriously, Dorothy, you will be wise 
he demanded, coolly seating hin n if you submit to the inevitable until fate 
the top step. She stood leaning against brings a change of its own accord. I 
the wooden door, the diplomatic | rn knew you were down here, but no one 
between them. else knows. How you opened that secret 

“T was going out by another way,” she door I do not know, but we both know 
said, shortly, but a shudder gave th: to what happened to one other poor wretch 
the declaration. who solved the mystery.” 

“Do you know where that hidder - “T didn’t solve it, really I didn’t. I 
sage leads to?” he asked, looking u] don’t know how it happened. It just 
her face. She was brushing cobweb m opened, that’s all, and then I—oh, it was 
her dress. terrible!”” She covered her eyes with her 

“To a cave near the old church,” she hands and he leaped to his feet. 
replied, triumphantly “Don’t think about it, Dorothy. It 

“Blissful ignorance!” he laughed It was enough to frighten you to death. 
doesn’t lead anywhere as it now ex Gad, I should have gone mad had I been in 
You see, there was a cave-in a few di s your place.” He put his arm about her 
ago—”’ shoulder, and for a moment she offered no 

“Ts that the one that caved in?” resistance. Then she remembered who 
cried, in dismay. and what he was and imperiously lifted 

“So Saxondale tells me.”’ angry eyes to his. 

“ And—and how did the—the—how did “The skeleton may have been a gentle- 
that awful thing get in there?” she asked, man in his day, Mr. Quentin. Even now, 
a new awe coming over her. as I think of him in horror, he could not 

“Well, that’s hard to tell. Bob says be as detestable as you. Open this door, 
the door has never been opened, 1 s sir!” she said, her voice quivering with 
knowledge. Nobody knows the t indignation. 
combination, or whatever you cal “T cannot open it,” he said at last. 
The chances are that the poor fellow whose With not another word he sat down again 
bones we saw got locked in ther 1 at her feet, and for what seemed like an 
couldn’t get out. Sohedied. That’s what age, neither spoke. The lantern sputtered 
might have happened to you, you k1 ’ warningly, but they did not know the 

“Oh, you brute! How can you su t light of its life was ebbing away. They 
such a thing?” she cried, and she longed breathed and thought, and that was all. 
to sit close beside him, even thoug At length the chill air began to tell, and 
was her most detested enemy. he plainly heard the chatter of her teeth, 

“Oh, I would have saved you fron t the rustling of her dress as her body 
fate, never fear.” shivered. He arose, stiff and cold, drew off 

“But you could not have known that I his coat and threw it about her shoulders. 
was inside the passage.” She resisted at first, but he was master. 

“Do you suppose I came down he Later his waistcoat was wrapped about 
a pleasure trip?” her throat, and the warm lantern was 

“You—you don’t mean that you | placed at her feet, but she never gave him 
I was here?”’ one look of gratitude. 

“Certainly; it is why I came t At intervals he pounded on the door 
blessed spot. It is my duty to see tha until finally there came the joyous, rasp- 
harm comes to you, Dorothy.” ing sound of a key in the lock, and then 

“TI prefer to be called Miss Garri excited exclamations filled their ears. 


coldly. (To be continued.) 
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SHEAR NONSENSE 


OLD AND NEW 





ALL IN ORDER 


® There may be truth in the rumor that our 
residential contemporary, THE House Brav- 
TIFUL, is to have new departments; one to be 
The Barnyard Graceful, one The Henhouse Ugly, 
and yet another, The Back Stairs Awkward. 
They will be edited by the man Busy, assisted 
by the boy Careless. —Lije. 


A STATE OF MIND 


In the State of Mass. 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er I Wis. 
Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 

Of shells where waters swash; 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 

The least complexion Wash. 


La.! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 
I’d ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me III.? 
nm. 7.0. We 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 
Propose to her my will? 


_l shun the task 
’Twould be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska Pa. instead. —Ex. 


Children are won by candy, women by bon- 
nets, men by schemes.—Ez. 


“Well,” said the New Yorker, tauntingly, 
“you don’t see any grass growing in our streets.”’ 
“That’s so,” replied the Philadelphian, “ clever 
scheme of yours.” “ What’s that?” “To keep 
tearing your streets up so the grass can’t grow.” 
—Washington Star. 


SOME ODD ADVERTISE- 
MENTS 


Dairymaid wanted, able to wash and iron 
(4 cows).—Hereford Journal. 

General servant wanted, small house, family 
of two, one agreeable and obliging —Lynn 
(Eng.) Advertiser. 

A shoemaker-has this card in his window: 
“ Any respectable man, woman, or child can have 
a fit in this shop.” 

A Western paper refuses to publish eulogies 
gratis, but adds: “We will publish the simple 
announcement of the death of any of our friends 
with pleasure.””—Ram’s Horn. 

“See here, you chump; I placed an ad in your 
paper showing the public how to get rich quickly, 
and you place underneath it another ad on ‘ how 
to cure the dope habit.’”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“He boasts that he doesn’t advertise, but 
he’s still doing business at his old stand.” 

“He means he’s doing business at his old 
stand-still.”—Philadelphia Press. 

The manager of a concert given in a small 
town, instead of putting “not transferable” on 
the tickets, posted a notice on the door: “No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes himseif.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 

“ Pedal ligaments artistically lubricated and 
well illuminated for the infinitesimal remunera- 
tion of five cents per operation,” is the sign dis- 
played over a bootblack’s establishment in 
Charlestown.—Boston Herald. 

Singleton—That’s a queer sign: “Wanted— 
A girl to feed ruling machine.” 

Wederly—Nothing queer about that. Some- 
body wants a nurse girl to look after the baby. 
—Chicago News. 

Among the answers recently received to an 
advertisement for a nurse to attend “an invalid 
gentleman,” was one giving the usual particu- 
lars, and concluding: “I think I shall suit. My 
last patient is dead.”—London Globe. 


Conversation is but carving, 

Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest. 

Give him always of the prime, 

And but little at a time; 

Carve to all but just enough, 

Let them neither starve nor stuff, 

And that you may have your due, 

Let some neighbor carve for you. 
—Dean Swift on Conversation at the Dinner 

Table. 
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If Diogenes hi: rited a “Wiggs says his new house has eighteen bath- 
have had a porcelain itul ul ric rooms.” “Must be a fine place! What does he 
lantern with storag attery callit?” “ Plumber’s Paradise.”—Lijfe. 
guarantee.—Balti7 
xe ; " The probabilities: “MeGoozle, where are you 
The doctor’s wi t the do S | going to spend the summer this year?” “Well, 
the woman next d ere 0 ndly we are hesitating between a tour of Europe and 
but the tramp did <n Vv Y a couple of weeks at my wife’s uncle’s farm, 
next door,” he said, “ give & pl r near Naperville—with the chances strong in 
home-made pie, a t ought—— favor of Naperville.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Sorry, interrupted tI ( I wil 
doctor isn’t at h 


a physician in the next block, and if you hurn THE NEWEST SUMMER 


harm is done. Ch } t GIRL 


Moth-ball my raglan, mother, and put away my 
NEW-FANGLED SCHOOI hat 
‘ With feathers all around it—I’ll have no need for 
They taught him how to hemstitch : y that; 


taught hi My muff and furs, dear mother, pray put them 


on the shelf, 
For Iam ready, mother, to innovate myself! 
The gentle spring is coming, 
And in a chirping whirl 
The merry birds are calling 
The newest Summer Girl! 


string, 
And how to fold a paper so he would: 
thuml 
They taught a lot ti it he 
could: t 


Pray hustle out my straw hat, my belt and shirt- 
waist suit, 
i” For summer’s coming, mother, and I must be a 
cules in clay “beaut”! 
And = ” tell the diff tw Dig up my last year’s Trilbies and polish them 
yird and th anew, 
And how to sketch a ho! in ; And don’t forget my fan, dear, for it has work to 
frame do, 
The seashore time is coming, 
When on the crowded beach 
I must be designated 
A seasonable peach! 


But strangely 


nom, — ee “7 Where moan the wild waves, saying the things 
What ‘ee ten did that made his so they’ve often said, 
wana in then, tet must be out for conquest, dear mother, on the 
“T don’t want Berti a” kh : dead! 
tate Bog: al It’s naught to you, dear mother, for you have 
“T want him educated! ) got your man, ‘ : 
‘ I must make my lucky this season, if I can! 
So wake me early, mother, 
While yet the shadows stalk, 
I must be up to practice 
A captivating walk! 


7 PR I 
THE PEDD I must get up on rules, dear, to start the season’s 
A rug peddler called ral times at , _ Face, 
(Kan.) house and 1 th or time is fleet, dear mother, and I wax old 
home. At last h t p 1 th apace ; 7 
anthedoor: “Mada dle soins o wake me early, mother, and don’t neglect to 
to-morrow forenoo! nt to sell y : set : 
—Kaneas City J Your clock for, say four-thirty, lest you per- 
chance forget 
If colleg That gentle spring is on us, 
(Some And we must soon unfurl 
Oh, tell me The banner that announces 
For u The newest Summer Girl! 
—Baltimore News. 



































